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The “Bad” Boy 


‘‘l’M just so discouraged, I don’t know what to do with Jim. He’s 
apparently against all authority, won’t do his lessons, runs wild, plays 
pranks—I hate to say it, I, his father, but Jim is a bad boy.” 

Thus a father to a counselor of the afflicted when their children 
don’t go right. 

“Does Jim like tools? Mechanics? MHandiwork?” 

‘‘That’s one of my troubles. He hangs around a carpenter shop 
or a print shop or a garage all the time. . . .” 

“Try setting Jim up a shop. Give him a printing press, a few 
fonts of type, some paper. Let him print. Let him get jobs from 
the neighbors—pay him something for printing some letterheads for 
you. See if keeping him out of the shop if he doesn’t do well at 
school—after he’s had it a week—won’t work. . . .” 

It did work. Jim’s father spent fifty dollars on a small second- 
hand press and some type and Jim became a new boy. He had 
mechanical genius, and it wanted “out.” The printing press brought 
it out. Jim has to do well at school or the cellar shop is locked up. 
Jim now has an outlet for his energy, and something constructive 
to do. 

The story interested us, because a printing press is our outlet, 
too, but almost any sort of handiwork will ‘‘cure’’ a lot of “badness” 
in boys who want to do things with their hands. Give such a lad a 
hammer, saw, press, chemical outfit, anything with which to work 
with “things” and the “badness’’—nothing but creative energy with 
no outlet, running riot,—often disappears. 


“Adams Impressions.” 
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Platform of the American Voca- 


tional Association 


PRESIDENT’S NoTE: With the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee, the President of the American Vocational Association submits 
herewith a tentative statement of platform for the consideration of 
our membership, prior to its presentation for adoption at the Balti- 
more Convention in December of this year. In the preparation of 


this tentative statement the President has had the assistance of the 


Executive Committee, together with a committee consisting of Frank- 
lin J. Keller, Oakley Furney, and Edwin A. Lee. Recommendations 
for changes or amendments for the proposed statement should be 
forwarded to the Executive Secretary, 1010 Vermont Avenue, Wash- 


ington, D. C—A. K. G. 


‘he American Vocational Association 
affirms its conviction that occupational edu- 
cation, as an integral part of the educa- 
tional services in America, is a primary 
right and privilege of every citizen, and 
that it is essential in the maintenance of 
economic security for the individual and 
economic stability for the nation. It be- 
lieves further that the most significant cur- 
rent trend in American education is the 
growing conviction that the public school 
must extend its services to include guidance, 
training for vocational competence, occupa- 
tional placement and the adjustment, train- 
ing and retraining of adults in accordance 
with their needs in earning a livelihood. 
Accordingly the Association expresses its 
belief with reference to fundamental policy 
and challenges its members to provide the 
services necessary to achieve these purposes. 

1. Occupational Adjustment.—With the 
complexity of modern economic life, the 
adjustment of the individual to the prob- 
lems involved in earning enough income to 
permit at least a minimum standard of 
living, is an essential service in public edu- 
cation. The minimum factors of adjust- 
ment to be interpreted in terms of educa- 
tional service are the selection, training, 


placement, and advancement of every in- 
dividual in that work which he is best 
fitted by temperament and capacity to per- 
form. Occupational life includes activities 
and duties ranging from the simplest to 
the most complex. Indiv‘duals differ in 
their potential vocational abilities. It is 
the function of occupational education to 
develop each individual to his highest voca- 
tional potentiality, always with reference 
to his employability at the level for which 
he has been trained, with continuing oppor- 
tunities for promotion and readjustments 
as occupational changes require. 

Education for specific vocations is an 
integral function of the school in the ad- 
justment of the individual. Such training 
will be effective to the degree that (a) stu- 
dents are wisely guided, (4) the content of 
instruction is based upon scientific analysis 
of occupational requirements and abilities, 
(c) the technique of instruction is adapted 
to the needs and aptitudes of individual 
pupils, (d) the school provides an adequate 
record of achievements and potential abil- 
ities of individual pupils in order that they 
may be effectively inducted into employ- 
ment, and (e) the vocational training is 
integrated with the social-economic, general 
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services of education, and follow-up oppor- 
tunities on a learn-while-you-earn basis 
after employment is begun. 

2. The School Program—In recogniz- 
ing the adjustment factors indicated above 
each community should maintain the fol- 
lowing: (a) Adequate counseling and guid- 
ance service for youth and adults; (b) ade- 
quate personnel, equipment and facilities 
to maintain vocational curriculums and 
courses for youth and adults designed to 
prepare them for employment in specific 
occupations; (c) provision for placement in 
wage-earning employment through the es- 
tablished public and private agencies; (d) 
coordination of the services of agencies, 
competent to assist the individual in ad- 
justing himself to employment opportu- 
nities—these agencies include all depart- 
ments in the public school, employer, and 
employee associations, and such groups as 
farm, professional, welfare and civic organ- 
izations; (e) an organized means for de- 
veloping the school services as a focusing 
and radiating point for bringing all educa- 
tional services of the community to bear on 
the adjustment of the individual. 

3. Coordination.—The theme of every 
great educational reform and _ reformer 
from Rousseau to Spencer to Dewey and 
our present agitation for curriculum recon- 
struction is a plea for a return of education 
from the artificialities and sterilities of 
formalized schooling to training through 
the stimulating realities of life as it must 
and ought to be lived. In every commu- 
nity, in its houses, farms, stores, offices and 
factories are to be found ready at hand the 
occupational life problems that make real- 
life vocational curricula, the legion of spe- 
cialized vocational teaching talent needed 
to train youth and adults to solve them, 
and a wealth of teaching equipment and 
materials that no school can afford to buy, 
maintain and replace in the rapid obsoles- 
cence of modern life. In this respect, there- 
fore, public vocational education is the 
function by which these potentially great 
faculties and rich laboratories of the com- 


munity must be coordinated with the vo- 
cational guidance and training needs of its 
citizens. 

4. Financial Support—We believe in 
the public support of education, shared 
proportionately by the community, by the 
State, and by the Federal Government, in 
accordance with a basic policy which 
recognizes (a) the equalization of the 
burden of support, (b) the maintenance 
of a minimum program of instruction, (c) 
the provision of adequate professional 
leadership and supervision, and (d) the 
provision of special subsidy for highly 
specialized types of instruction, and for 
neglected groups. 

5. Adult Education Occupational ad- 
justment is one of the central problems of 
adult life; therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance that the program of public edu- 
cation include the facilities and personnel, 
to assist the adult individual adjust him- 
self to changing economic, social and 
technological conditions. This type of edu- 
cation requires techniques and procedures 
of counseling, training, placement and ad- 
vancement which should center always in 
the needs, desires and aptitudes of the 
adult. For the individual this is an evolv- 
ing process from school-leaving to the end 
of the earning period. It may include 
education for advancement, rehabilitation, 
retraining or replacement and should be 
supplemented by avocational education, 
and instruction for leisure time and for 
social-civic responsibilities. In view of the 
rapidly accelerating changes in methods of 
production due to improved machinery and 
changes in materials, we believe careful 
attention should be given to a study of 
obsolescent processes and products with a 
view of giving training which will enable 
the worker to shift readily from an obso- 
lescent vocation to one which is growing. 

6. Economic Stability —The equality of 
the individual before the law, for a voice 
in government and for a chance to do the 
work in the world that his talent, initia- 
tive, and character warrant is a cherished 
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ideal in American life. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is essential for each citizen in obtain- 
ing gainful employment and _ economic 
security. Thorough occupational education 
is the surest guarantee of the well-being 
of the worker in his search for equality 
of opportunity and the soundest assurance 
for the nation in its search for social 
stability. Such education is not a guar- 
antee against unemployment or poverty. 
However, when dependency comes through 
no fault of the individual, adequate guid- 
ance, vocational training and placement are 
of first importance in helping him to make 
the necessary adjustments. The means for 
regaining self-respect and self-support em- 
body a basic step in helping each worker 
carry his own economic load and ‘to share 
in protecting his old age against want. 

7. Research. — National health, pros- 
perity and well-being depend largely upon 
the findings of research and their use in 
bringing the greatest good to’ the greatest 
number. We have come to the end of free 
expansion by migration, and of free exploi- 
tation of the resources of nature. Further 
increase in population, physical comfort, 
cultural opportunity and purchasing power 
will depend upon the wise use of material 
and human resources that we now have, 
through scientific research. Such study is 
a productive investment, proven by experi- 
ence to yield substantial return. New 
methods, new products, new markets and 
new jobs are made possible by research and 
are the means by which man’s work is made 
more productive. 

Securing and accurately interpreting the 
evidence with reference to the needs and 
services of vocational education will yield 
a high rate of return in equipping youth 
and adults to carry their economic loads. 
The same native intelligence, enterprise 
and courage to pioneer that made this the 
most prosperous of nations will function 
today if the light of scientific research is 
shed on the problem of providing an ade- 
quate load for the individual to carry and 
of preparing him to carry it. 


8. Democratic Ideals. — Occupational 
education in a democracy should be in 
agreement with the basic social values, 
aspirations and ideals which reflect the 
American way of life. This education, 
as a part of the public school system, should 
be regarded as a primary agency of society 
to develop in the individual the compe- 
tence, the creativeness, the initiative, the 
technical understanding, the vision and the 
social ideals which will enable him to 
become a faithful citizen, a worthy home 
member, a competent workman, and a 
strong character. 

9. Adaptation—It is essential to test 
continuously and from time to time to 
modify the policies in occupational educa- 
tion. Changes should be made only after 
thoughtful consideration of pertinent facts, 
tested experience and professional judg- 
ment. ‘The need for such changes arises 
from one or more factors: (a) new 
knowledge developed through research con- 
cerning the learning process and the tech- 
niques of teaching, (4) variations in the 
student personnel to be taught, (c) changes 
in the social economic life in which the 
individual must adjust himself, and (d) 
advances in science and the contributions 
of technology which increase the produc- 
tive power of the individual. 





Some Remarkable Increases 
in A. V. A. Memberships 

As we go to press for the May is- 
sue of the JOURNAL, 35 states have 
already sent in more A.V.A. mem- 
berships than for the year ending No- 
vember 30, 1936. We are already 
almost 2,000 above the total for 
1936, and memberships are still com- 
ing in. This means that for four 
years in succession we have steadily 
increased our A.V.A. memberships. 

For specific membership figures, be 
sure to refer to the membership table 
on the inside back cover of this issue. 
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Vocational Agricultural Education 
a Vital Service to Youth’ 


W. F. STEWART 
Ohio State University 


by AGRICULTURE, also, vocational 
education has been serving youth in diversi- 
fied ways, involving both quality and 
quantity of service. To measure this 
service, I wish that more experimental data 
were available. In their absence I resort 
to observations and other subjective data. 

I am choosing to mention first the hold- 
ing power of vocational education in agri- 
culture. As a background of this situation, 
I quote Starrak of Iowa. He reports that 
in that state 38 per cent of the farm youth 
leave school before the age of 15, compared 
with 8 per cent of the town youth; and 
that 25 per cent of the farm youth leave 
school at the end of the eighth grade. Of 
the reasons given for leaving school a selec- 
tion is made as follows: 

pc Cy) Gott | 2 
2. Disliked school 


Bs PANCd 4OPDASSs w..065. 05605) 00 or 2.5% 
4. Trouble-at‘school...........<...5..:.:. 


Thus 18 per cent, or nearly one-fifth, of 
these youth might be held by attractive 
courses such as agriculture provides for 
farm boys. 

From data gathered in different states, 
the enrollment increases, attending and fol- 
lowing the introduction of agricultural 
education in high schools, supports the 
conclusion that an increase of from 10 to 
25 per cent has resulted. In many cases, 


* Address at the San Antonio, Texas, A.V.A. 
Convention, December 3, 1936, before the Com- 
bined Agricultural, Commercial, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial Arts, and Industrial Educa- 
tion Sections. Richly deserves this place in our 
published records of that important occasion.— 
R. W. S. 


this holding power has resulted in larger 
numbers of graduates from high schools. 
Last week I secured through our Junior 
Dean of Agriculture, Dr. L. E. Jackson, 
opinions from our freshmen in agriculture 
this year who had studied vocational agri- 
culture in high school two or more years. 
Of 90 such freshmen in a class of 310 men, 
12 were of the opinion that vocational 
agriculture had been definitely responsible 
for their continuing in high school. Thus 
this holding power affected 13 per cent of 
the class. Since attendance at college is 
the exception among high school gradu- 
ates, it is highly probable that the percent- 
age among other high school students of 
agriculture is somewhat higher. On this 
basis, I am venturing the opinion that 
students of vocational agriculture remain 
in high school 15 to 25 per cent longer 
than they would without vocational instruc- 
tion. 

Also, of these 90 freshmen, 78 said that 
the study of vocational agriculture in high 
school had a decided influence upon their 
enrolling in the college of agriculture. It 
is admitted that this is no exact measure- 
ment of the effects of studying vocational 
agriculture. Nevertheless, the results are 
so recurrent and so emphatic that they 
cannot be denied. If vocational education 
results in a prolonged period of enrollment 
in high school, and in increased attendance 
at a college of agriculture, surely that is 
a vital service to youth. 

The next feature that I am prompted 
to mention is the practical value of the 
subject matter used. This would not 
deserve notice, were so much impractical 
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subject matter not taught in the non- 
vocational courses. Alfred North White- 
head has said that a merely well-informed 
man is the most useless bore on God’s 
earth. Having its birth in community 
surveys and job analysis, content in agricul- 
ture has always been selected on the basis 
of usability or functioning value. No other 
type of instruction in the secondary school 
deals so directly with vocational problems 
in their natural setting; the student is not 
dependent upon the school to supply pseudo 
situations, but his own home farm becomes 
his classroom and laboratory. So it is not 
uncommon to find cases in which the stu- 
dent of agriculture has put the farm on 
a paying basis and given a new outlook on 
life to the entire family. This use of jobs 
and problems from the home farm has 
spread to other fields. 

As a result of job analysis, activity analy- 
sis and similar determinants of functioning 
subject matter in vocational fields, writers 
of textbooks in other fields have been more 
critical of their content selection. A few 
years ago the director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity reported that the Bureau had made a 
comparison of eight or ten algebras of that 
day with a similar number of textbooks 
printed previously. The analyst found from 
one-tenth to one-half of the content of the 
older books omitted from the newer books. 
The reason, as the director stated, was that 
a study of the use made of algebra by 
adults had shown that certain portions of 
the earlier courses were not functioning. 
These portions had been omitted in the 
later texts. Changes somewhat similar 
have taken place in all the basic subjects— 
spelling, geography, mathematics, history 
and the rest. For this progress in select- 
ing content, vocational instruction may 
share the credit. 

Job analysis as a determinant of content 
still prevails. However, more recently we 
have begun to shift our teaching to square 
with objectives known as human values. 
This means that we are analyzing boys 


and men, farm boys and farmers, ideal boys 
and ideal farmers, in order to ascertain just 
what values to their lives education has 
contributed. This analysis discloses ideals, 
interests, skills and abilities, attitudes and 
appreciations, and similar desirable out- 
comes. The next step is to select subject 
matter and other aids that assist, or insure, 
the development of these desired human 
values. That this procedure squares with 
educational leaders today is evidenced by 
the following quotations: 


‘, .. the acquisition of knowledge is not 
to be regarded as the true end of teaching, 
but only as a means to the true ends, which 
are in general interests, ideals, abilities and 
appreciations which should be developed in 
connection with a given course before 
undertaking to discriminate between its es- 
sential and non-essential subject matter.” ! 

“Permanent possessions children should 
acquire as a result of their school life is, 
they should have such knowledge, such 
habits and skills and such attitudes as will 
enable them to respond effectively to the 
demands of health, of occupations, of pleas- 
ure, of citizenship, of morality, and of 
religion.” ? 

“To appraise the value of a subject, then, 
we must ask to what extent the outcomes 
of information, skills, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions and ideals actually acquired by the 
pupils contribute to the major aims of edu- 
cation.” ® 


In addition to the determination of 
merely vocational ends in the development 
of our farm boys, vocational agriculture 
has broadened its curriculum through the 
introduction of an organization for farm 
boys, now nationally known as the Future 
Farmers of America, whose primary pur- 
pose is to provide educational bases that 
supplement the narrower vocational in- 


*Lancelot, W. H.: Handbook of Teaching 
Skills, p. 164. 

? Wilson, Kyte, and Lull: Modern Methods in 
Teaching, p. 14. 

* Thorndyke and Gates: Elementary Principles 
of Education, p. 167. 
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struction of the classroom and the home 
farm. As a result, yearly programs of 
work include activities which provide for 
individual development in the direction of 
social needs, a more enjoyable home life, 
recreation, citizenship, better health, the 
use of leisure time, moral values, and per- 
sonality needs such as cooperation, leader- 
ship and initiative. The success of this 
program probably can be no more emphati- 
cally pointed out than to quote the mem- 
bership figures of the F. F. A. which in 
eight years have grown to exceed 115,000 
farm boys. In this day, when integration 
of personality and balance in instruction 
are being emphasized, it is gratifying to 
note that the working program in agricul- 
tural education is definitely in step with 
these desired goals. I submit that any edu- 
cation which results in a larger and a wider 
application of its knowledge to life situa- 
tions, which tends to make all teaching 
more practical, and which sponsors an or- 
ganization which has grown so rapidly to 
such proportions as the F. F. A., must be 
rendering a vital service to those youth who 
share it. 

Anothe: service to youth which voca- 
tional education in agriculture renders is 
found in the superior methods of teaching 
which prevail generally in vocational 
classes. In 1898, forty years ago, John 
Dewey challenged the educational world 
to concern itself with teaching students to 
think systematically through their personal 
and social problems. He placed great 
emphasis on the proposition that the major 
function of the school is to teach youth to 
think reflectively through their many prob- 
lems in the light of, and guided by, the 
spirit of democracy. The educational world 
has given much lip service to Dewey’s 
philosophy, but an analysis of the present 
school practices reveals that far too little 
has been done about it. The analysis makes 
it all too clear that the school for youth, 
and especially rural youth, is still an in- 
stitution of highly organized, logically 
systematized subject matter that is rarely 


used in life. When vocational education 
was introduced on a nation-wide basis, 
many of its leaders believed that Dewey’s 
philosophy was sound, practical and work- 
able. ‘We were fools who didn’t know 
that it couldn’t be done, and did it.” 

A few days ago, a group of graduate stu- 
dents in our department presented a sum- 
mary picture of the teacher-training pro- 
gram in agricultural education as their 
contribution to their seminar in Teacher 
Training in Higher Institutions under the 
nationally known educator, Dr. A. J. 
Klein. Their preparation was thorough, 
their presentation both novel and clear. 
The comment to the rest of his class of this 
leader, who has surveyed scores of teacher- 
training institutions in the United States, 
was to the effect that they had just had 
presented to them the best program in 
teacher training that is being carried on in 
the United States today. If the teacher- 
training program in general is superior, 
may it not be assumed that the quality of 
instruction in the classroom bears some of 
this superior quality? 

The methods used in vocational classes 
are selected with special consideration to 
their appropriateness in achieviag the de- 
sired objectives. Problem solving is the 
most frequently used method; and from 
its use come practices in careful and reflec- 
tive thinking, the attitude of openminded- 
ness, and the ability to change procedures 
as it becomes necessary in a rapidly chang- 
ing social and economic world. Repeated 
use of problems has practical value in pre- 
paring the student to use the scientific ap- 
proach in the solution of his own problem. 

Magill of Virginia found that this 
ability was reflected in the performance of 
students of agriculture in their college 
work. He summarized forty studies on 
the problem, with the following findings: 


“Vocational agriculture serves fully as 
well in preparation for college, regardless 
of the curriculum elected in college, as do 
other high school courses which are re- 
placed by agriculture; that is, the lan- 
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guages and sometimes a third year of 
mathematics or history. In the rural and 
town high schools, vocational agriculture 
seems to serve better than the traditional 
subjects.” 


Another method of teaching that rates 
high in its effectiveness upon the pupil is 
the project or supervised practice program 
of each vocational pupil. Here, learning 
is based upon normal life situations. 
Activity is provided through the total 
learning situations; problems are met and 
analyzed, and decisions are made. Manip- 
ulative ability is learned, or the appli- 
cation of laboratory teaching is provided. 
The interest appeal through ownership 
and the intellectual attainment from mana- 
gerial responsibilities perfect a combination 
of achievements which is unsurpassed in 
individual learning. Whether the project 
is the basis for the instruction, or is the 
application of portions of the instruction 
already given, is immaterial. Agreement 
is reached on the ground that the total 
learning situation involves thinking of high 
quality and performance under normal 
farm situations. As a result of the quality 
of instruction, in both the classroom and 
on the farm, we find endorsements without 
end of these methods by high school visi- 
tors or supervisors, and by local superin- 
tendents and principals. If vocational 
teaching is of superior quality, does it not 
follow that this in itself is a vital service 
to those youth who share it? 

Another feature of vocational education 
in agriculture is its follow-up of youth 
beyond the high school level. Part-time 
classes for young farmers, organizations for 
young farmers which provide enlarged and 
enrichening experiences similar to the 
F. F. A., placement service, and, in after 
years, classes for adult farmers, constitute 
this follow-up service. 

Mention of part-time classes in agricul- 
ture is made with no boast, for only 21,000 
young men were enrolled in such classes 
last year, a mere fraction of the thousands 


living on farms and engaged in farming. 
This figure suffers badly in comparison 
with trade education, where 218,000—ten 
times as many as in agriculture—were en- 
rolled in part-time classes, according to 
their last report. We may look for a 
strengthening of this field in the immedi- 
ate future; and ultimately, perhaps, the 
shift of portions of the content now pre- 
sented in all-day classes, to the part-time 
classes. If more graduates and former 
students of all-day classes remain in any 
community, continuation classes in agri- 
culture may be expected to increase. ‘This 
phase of our program is weak, not in the 
provision but in the execution. 

In providing an organization for these 
young men, activity is reported in several 
states. Variation in purposes and pro- 
cedures naturally prevail; but, in general, 
the organization stimulates leadership and 
attempts to provide broadening educational 
experiences for the young men reached. 
In Ohio, 128 farmers’ associations were 
reported last year, with going programs 
of work of various kinds and scope. 

Responsibility for placement of our 
young farmers is a duty only recently 
assumed. Results are scattered and in- 
complete. This subject will be handled in 
detail by Professor John B. McClelland 
and Dr. R. H. Woods on our sectional 
program, Friday morning. Suffice it to 
say that efforts are being made both to 
find placement opportunities for our young 
farmers and to assist in securing appro- 
priate and sound financial backing for 
them. A survey of placement opportunities 
in Ohio has been made recently in over 
a dozen communities. This service, though 
new, is none the less real. 

As young farmers gain more experience 
and in the course of years become adults, 
vocational education does not desert them. 
Adult education classes are common in 
most states and are definitely potent in 
their achievements. Over 100,000 mem- 
bers of evening classes were reported last 
year. Of course this membership is not 
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from those who have studied vocational 
agriculture; but, when former students of 
vocational agriculture reach maturity, the 
evening class will still be there, active and 
helpful, ready to be of service to the 
farmer. 

Thus, through part-time classes and 
organizations for young farmers, place- 
ment and financial assistance, and finally 
through evening classes for adults, voca- 
tional education does not desert its youth. 
It carries on through their later years and 
continues to render a vital service to farm 
folks. 

Finally, | mention that vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture, through its leaders 
and delegated officers, has been definitely 
instrumental in providing federal financial 
assistance for the future. The George- 
Deen Act authorizing $3,000,000 for voca- 
tional education supplements the $7,000,- 
000 appropriated in the Smith-Hughes Act, 
with prescribed portions in each case desig- 
nated for agricultural education. In most 
states these appropriations insure vocational 
education for all our rural youth, provided 
only that our state and local governments 
will do their equal share. The responsi- 
bility for wise investment of these funds is 
not to be taken lightly. The educational 
heritage of large numbers of youth is at 
stake. We cannot be careless in this re- 
sponsibility. But, regardless of the serious- 
ness of the situation, the youth of today 
are happy over the assurance that through 
the future years provision has been made 
for a continuation of vocational education. 
I believe they accept this as a very real 
service, revealing our vision of the needs 
in the future in terms of the service in the 
past. 

This, then, is a portion of the service 
which vocational education in agriculture 
is rendering so vitally to rural youth. It 
makes possible the prolonging of their 
period of high school attendance, in many 
cases extending to graduation and even to 


attendance at a college of agriculture. It 
offers superior instructional content, by 
basing it upon life needs, needs that are 
vocational and economic basically but sup- 
plemented appropriately by other needs in 
the development of the well-rounded ideal 
life. It administers its instruction through 
the use of superior teaching methods, which 
result in an improvement in intellectual 
quality and in practical attainment. It pro- 
vides equally well for youth as it matures 
into young manhood and for the adult 
farmer; and it insures a continuation of 
these highly desirable services through satis- 
factory legislative action which, with equal 
support from the state and local commu- 
nities, insures permanency of this high type 
of educational service. Because of each 
and all of these various contributions, | 
firmly believe that vocational education in 
agriculture is rendering a vital service to 
our rural youth. 





Training for Hotel and Restaurant 
Management 


The San Francisco, California, Junior 
College has in operation a very efficient 
training program for hotel and restaurant 
management service. ‘This training pro- 
gram is operated through the cooperation 
of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation and the San Francisco Board of 
Education. The program is under the close 
guidance and supervision of an Educational 
Advisory Committee which includes repre- 
sentatives of the hotels and restaurants of 
San Francisco. Persons interested in secur- 
ing information concerning this interesting 
and effective vocational training course 
should communicate with Mr. J. C. Bes- 
wick, Chief, Bureau of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, California, 
or with Mr. A. J. Cloud, President of the 
San Francisco Junior College, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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Editorials 


- world 


which some of us 
knew so well be- 
fore the war is 
changing rapidly 
into a new world, 
and the pathway 
ahead is not clear. 
Indeed it is foggy. 
The mariner, sail- 
ing under clouded 
heavens and blown 
toward hazardous 
reefs, grasps each 
chance to chart his 
way by a fixed 
bearing. In our new world, different men 
draw different charts of the road ahead. 
In human affairs we seize every opportunity 
to get our bearings. This need is as great 
for leaders in education as for those who 
chart the road ahead in the professions, in 
matters of state and in the application of 
the principles of physical and social science. 

Great as were the explosions from the 
World War and the economic depression 
in the disarrangement of human affairs, 
these by no means were the sole cause of 
the disturbances that brought on the fog. 
Difficult problems and distracting issues in 
education had appeared before 1914, and it 
is clear that the causes penetrate more 
deeply than military or business upheavals. 
Furthermore, these difficulties will be set- 
tled only in part by peace or prosperity. 
Let us examine briefly some of the causes 
of our educational difficulties and the pres- 
ent challenge to our leadership in vocational 
education. 

The applications of science and machin- 
ery to every American employment have 
brought economic shifts of tremendous 
significance. These changes have created 
a demand for the widest diversity of tech- 





A. K. GETMAN 


nical training ever known. The individual 
without vocational skill and technical com- 
petence became lost among the new re- 
quirements of ability. Furthermore, the 
mechanical era and the building of cities 
brought our people face to face with con- 
ditions differing widely from their earlier 
experiences. From the problems of crime, 
social disease, moral unrest, unemployment 
and despair, our people have looked to the 
schools for assistance. 

The vocational schools in America would 
have carried heavy responsibilities if the 
social upheavals had not occurred, but to 
the ordinary load of these schools must be 
added the new burdens of guiding and pre- 
paring youth to earn a living in troubled 
times. For years millions have been un- 
employed, and millions of our youth do 
not find opportunities beckoning as they 
seek their place in economic life. With the 
introduction of labor-saving machines, with 
the shifts in vocational requirements and 
with industry’s inability to provide work 
for millions seeking employment, the 
schools have been compelled often to pro- 
vide three to five years additional training. 
Then there arises the merciless strain of 
uncertainty in the minds of many that the 
added years in school may lead only to fail- 
ure to find work. 

It is clear that vocational education con- 
fronts new demands in connection with the 
guidance and preparation of youth for gain- 
ful employment. The major employment 
agencies of industry, agriculture and com- 
merce tend to pass the responsibility of 
youth to government, and government in 
turn passes the function back to employers. 
Both the employing agencies and the gov- 
ernment tend to pass the burden to the 
vocational schools without fully realizing 
the needs of the schools for additional re- 
sources and funds. From this dilemma 
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there must be some escape, else youth must 
continue in its despair. The triangle must 
be broken. The services of the American 
vocational schools, in attempting to provide 
guidance and occupational training for our 
youth, raise our leadership from the realm 
of lesson teaching to a position of creative 
planning for the welfare of the nation. 
For a quarter of a century vocational 
education has played a commanding role in 
American life. The overwhelming evi- 
dence concerning the ability of the public 
schools to equip youth on the vocational 
and technical levels to secure and to pro- 
gress in employment must be as reassuring 
to the leaders in general education and to 
the leaders in industry, commerce and agri- 
culture and home services as it is to the 
membership in the American Vocational 
Association. In whatever direction one 
chooses to look there is an increasing de- 
mand for vocational competence and tech- 
nical ability. In the tentative statement 
of platform of the A.V.A. presented to our 
membership for consideration and adoption 
appearing elsewhere in this issue, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee expresses the aims of our 
service in a ringing challenge to our mem- 


bership. A. K. G. 


Arthur E. Holder 


Arthur Holder passed away at Lake 
Wales, Florida, early in January. He was 
the last of the famous lay triumvirate ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to the first 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
the creation of which and the present 
system of aid to vocational education was 
the crowning adventure of his long and 
useful life. 

The theme of Arthur Holder’s life, like 
that of many another Welsh immigrant to 
our shores, was a struggle to improve him- 
self and the lot of those who labor. Closely 
associated from early manhood with Samuel 
Gompers, he partook of that labor states- 
man’s breadth and vision. He was the 
friend and confidant of the great progres- 


sives at the turn of the century. It was he, 
I have been told, who won the gifted 
Jonathan P. Dolliver to championing the 
legislative cause of the common people. He 
ghost-wrote many of the significant political 
speeches of his day. He managed the elder 
La Follette’s presidential campaign in 1924. 
Most of his four score and odd years were 
a continuous fight. Yet the rough and 
tumble of the early labor movement, the 
heat of unnumbered battles, the hard-won 
victories for his ideals, the disappointments 
of personal defeat and ingratitude, left him 
a gentle-spirited, lovable, old man with 
faith undimmed in the unbounded destiny, 
through effective education, of the people 
of the land of his adoption. T. H. Q. 





George H. Parkes Honored 


The 1936, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
Grit Publishing Company Award for 
Meritorious Community Service has as its 
recipient George H. Parkes, Williamsport, 
Director of the Industrial Department and 
Head of the Adult Educational Vocational 
Retraining Program of the Williamsport 
High School. 

The merit certification, given Mr. 
Parkes announced that the award was 
made: “For his successful development of 
an adult industrial educational program for 
retraining into productive, self-supporting 
citizens many men and women of this com- 
munity.” 

These awards, made the last Sunday of 
each year, were begun by the Grit Publish- 
ing Company four years ago. Their aim 
and purpose continues to be that set forth 
in the original announcement, which reads: 
“Service which seeks the well-being of one’s 
fellowmen constitutes the highest type of 
exemplary citizenship. In recognition of 
such outstanding and meritorious service, 
Grit Publishing Company makes this for- 
mal and permanent award in attesting 
extraordinary and unselfish contributions to 
the welfare of Williamsport and its citi- 
zens.” 
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‘Training Vocational Teachers on a 


Cooperative Basis 


GILBERT G. WEAVER 


Supervisor of Industrial Teacher-Training, New York State Department of Education 


‘he New York State Department f 
Education has conducted, for a number of 
years, an evening industrial teacher-train- 
ing center in New York City. Persons 
desirous of qualifying as vocational teachers 
are thereby afforded an opportunity to com- 
plete the prescribed industrial teacher- 
training curriculum, which includes the 
following courses: 


Trade Analysis and Course Organi- 
zation 

History, Principles and Problems of 
Vocational Education 

Applied Psychology 

Principles of Teaching and Class 
Management 

Organization and ‘Teaching Unit 
Trade Shop Work 

Practice Teaching and Observation 

Organization and Teaching Industrial 
Arts (Men) 

Teaching Related Material (Women) 

Vocational and Educational Guidance 

Labor Problems 

English 

Public Speaking 

Industrial History 


The present evening program is conducted 
between the hours of 7 to 9 p.m., Monday 
to Friday inclusive. A student attends 
two evenings per week or 120 hours per 
year. It therefore requires four years in 
order to complete the 480 clock hours or 
32 credit hours, which is a state require- 
ment. In case the student is able to attend 
the official summer school, the time for 
completion may be reduced to two years 


consisting of two winters and two sum- 
mers. The persons approved for registra- 
tion in these classes have had satisfactory 
trade experience which they demonstrated 
during a practical trade test (men, 9 years; 
women, 6 years). The present enrollment 
of over 300 includes 120 now serving as 
regular substitutes in the local school sys- 
tem, and 180 who are still employed by 
commercial firms, but who are looking for- 
ward to teaching positions. 

Although this plan has been productive 
of generally satisfactory results, it has had 
one outstanding defect. It has provided 
rather limited and inadequate facilities for 
practice teaching. 

In view of this fundamental weakness, 
it was decided that a day program, com- 
bining professional training with part-time 
practice teaching, was most desirable and 
needed. Jt is not possible to eliminate the 
evening school, due to the very limited 
number of persons who can afford to resign 
their well-paid industrial positions to spend 
a year in day school. 

It may be well to mention at this point 
that these prospective trade teachers are 
mature people, ranging from 25 to 35 years 
old. All of them hold positions paying 
from $35 to $75 per week, and therefore 
are reluctant to sacrifice their positions for 
an uncertainty in the school world until 
such time as they meet all requirements for 
a regular full-time teaching position. 

It was considered feasible, however, to 
induce a limited number of desirable trades 
people to enter a day teacher-training 
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school, provided they received a nominal 
rate of compensation to defray the expense 
of absolute necessities. The idea was there- 
fore conceived of developing a cooperative 
plan of training between the New York 
State Department of Education and the 
New York City Board of Education. The 
idea was presented to the local board, and 
favorable action was taken. 

The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion agreed to provide thirty teacher-in- 
training positions in the vocational schools, 
to be distributed over a number of trades 
according to the predicted needs of the 
schools. The designation “teacher-in- 
training” is a local term applied to persons 
who serve in the schools as helpers to regu- 
lar teachers. These teacher-in-training 
positions differ from similar positions in 
other subjects. This group is obligated 
for only three hours’ service in the school 
each day, while the remainder of the time 
is granted to attend the teacher-training 
classes. Each teacher spends 15 hours per 
week in the schools and 16 hours per week 
attending classes. It is therefore possible 
to complete the 32 credit hour teacher- 
training course in one year while securing 
very valuable teaching experience. Al- 
though it makes a rather heavy schedule, 
the present incumbents do not find it too 
difficult, as they have been accustomed to 
an eight- and ten-hour working day in 
business and industry. 

The proposed teacher-in-training exami- 
nation was publicized by the Board of Ex- 
aminers through their regular publicity 
channels. The response exceeded the expec- 
tations of the city and state administrative 
officials. The list of applicants included 185 
men and 121 women distributed over 16 
trades. The candidates were subsequently 
given a practical trade test, an English test 
and a personal interview. When the final 
results were compiled, it was found that 
18 men and 18 women had passed all 
tests. The appointments were distributed 
as follows: 


Men Women 

4 Automobile Me- 4 Dressmakers 

chanics 3 Beauticians 
4 Printers 2 Cafeteria Man- 
2 Plumbers agers 
3 Electricians 2 Dress Designers 
2 Sheet Metal 1 Milliner 

Workers 2 Garment Machine 
1 Draftsman Operators 


The following plan of operation was 
developed and has been found adequate for 
the proper conduct of the work: 


Cooperative Plan for Day Industrial 
Teacher-Training 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Plan presented herewith is the 
result of a request made by the State De- 
partment of Education, to the Board of 
Education of New York City, to enter 
into a cooperative scheme for the training 
of industrial teachers for the New York 
City School System. 

The day teacher-training program will 
be a decided improvement over the evening 
school plan, due to the fact that it enables 
the student teacher to secure practice teach- 
ing under actual normal school conditions. 
Cooperative plans of this nature in other 
fields of teacher training have demonstrated 
their value to the satisfaction of the agen- 
cies involved. The advantages to be de- 
rived from this system accrue to the public 
school system as well as to the student 
teachers. 


II. OBJECTIVE 


To adopt the best known cooperative 
student teaching procedures to the condi- 
tions existing in the local school system. 
The public schools used as student teaching 
centers will serve as classroom laboratories 
for the accomplishment of this objective. 


III. PERSONNEL 


A. Supervisor Industrial Teacher Training 

The necessary staff for the proper func- 
tioning of this plan has been provided by 
the New York State Department of Edu- 
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cation. The State Supervisor of Industrial 
Teacher-Training functions as the admin- 
istrator of student teaching. He is respon- 
sible to the Assistant Commissioner of 
Education in charge of vocational educa- 
tion and the Associate Superintendent of 
Schools in charge of vocational education, 
for the proper administration and super- 
vision of the teacher-in-training program. 
His office is the focal point through which 
the activities of this program functions. 


B. State Coordinators 

The State Department has provided two 
coordinating assistants to the Supervisor 
of Industrial Teacher-Training for the 
successful operation of this plan. One 
assistant, Miss Helen Livingstone, is 
thoroughly familiar with the field of 
women’s trades, and Mr. Elroy Bollinger 
has had wide contacts in the field of men’s 
trades. 


C. Public School Principals 


The principals of the respective schools 
serving as teaching centers share in the 
responsibilities of this plan. ‘The coordi- 
nating officers of the State Department 
confer with the principals on matters’ of 
administration concerning the student 
teachers. 


D. The Cooperating Teacher 

The departmental or cooperating teach- 
ers with whom the student teacher is serv- 
ing are also very important persons in the 
success of this undertaking. 


IV. DUTIES 


A. State Department Supervisor Industrial 
Teacher Training 

The Supervisor of Industrial Teacher 
Training and his coordinating assistants 
are responsible at all times for the general 
conduct of the student teachers. His re- 
sponsibilities include the development of 
proper student morale; assure regular and 
punctual attendance; insist on conscientious 
effort; and, in general, be responsible for 
the effective working of the program. 


B. State Coordinators 

The coordinating assistants are directly 
responsible for the following: 

1. Schedules of ‘Teachers-in-Training. 
They plan the individual student schedules, 
a copy of which is deposited with the co- 
operating school principal. (A _ suitable 
form for this purpose is provided.) 

2. Observation of Students While in the 
School. The coordinators visit the schools 
at least twice per month and observe the 
work of each of the student teachers. 

3. Receive Reports from School Authori- 
ties. Reports concerning the students’ 
progress are received regularly from the 
principals and departmental teachers. 
(Convenient forms for this purpose are 
provided.) Action is taken on matters 
demanding immediate attention. 

4. Receive Reports from Students. The 
weekly reports submitted by the students 
are carefully read and conferences held 
with the individual students. 

5. Student Conferences. Frequent con- 
ferences are held with the group of student 
teachers for the purpose of directing their 
work and adjusting difficulties which ap- 
pear to be real or are imaginary. 

6. Conferences with School Principal. 
Hold periodic conferences with the princi- 
pal concerning the students’ progress and 
the general operation of the plan. Matters 
pertaining to general policies are referred 


to the supervisor of industrial teacher 
training. 
7. Adjustment in Method. If the co- 


ordinator is convinced that changes should 
be made in the method of handling the 
student teacher, he discusses the desired 
change with the principal. If the adjust- 
ment is to be made, the information is 
communicated to the departmental teacher 
by the principal, not by the coordinator. 
This phase of coordination is a delicate 
matter and calls for a fine degree of tact 
and discretion on the part of all concerned. 


C. Principal 


The active interest and cooperation of 
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the school principal is essential to the 
success of the teacher-in-training plan. 

1. He is requested to submit, twice per 
semester, reports of the student teacher’s 
progress. A convenient report form for 
this purpose is provided by the State De- 
partment. 

2. The principal is responsible for the 
student’s time and program of work during 
the period the student is assigned to spend 
in the school. The following distribution 
of the student’s time is most desirable: 

50 per cent of the time is devoted to 
routine work, such as reports, attendance 
records, etc. 

50 per cent of the time is devoted to 
assisting the regular teacher in lesson pre- 
sentation, supervising class work, present- 
ing related work, shop talks, inspecting 
finished projects, etc. (See list of Oppor- 
tunities to be extended to Student 
Teachers. ) 

3. The principal is requested to restrain 
his subordinates from using student teach- 
ers on tasks that do not contribute to the 
objective of the teacher-in-training plan. 

4. The principal confers with the co- 
ordinating officer of the State Department 
concerning anticipated changes in the stu- 
dent’s program. 

5. The principal may exercise as much 
supervision over the student teachers as he 
may deem necessary and advisable. 


D. Student-Teacher Responsibilities 


1. Responsible to the school principal 
for his or her time and schedule at the 
school. 

2. Responsible to the State Department 
of Education for the manner in which their 
work is conducted. 

3. Observe all school regulations as they 
pertain to regular teachers, e.g., time of 
reporting for work; tardiness and absence 
for the half-day he or she is assigned to 
the school. 

4. Render three hours of service daily 
in the school to which he or she is assigned 
by the State Department. 


5. Attend departmental meetings or 
group conferences called by the principal, 
provided such meetings do not conflict with 
the hours during which the student is 
scheduled to attend the teacher-training 
classes. No school duties or assignment 
shall take precedence over attendance upon 
teacher-training classes or conferences. 

6. Remain in the school for one full 
semester. 

7. Submit, to the state coordinator, a 
weekly report covering all activities of the 
previous week. ‘This report shall include 
the kind of work performed such as assist- 
ing individual students, giving group lessons 
or demonstrations, teaching material devel- 
oped, visits to homes of students, routine 
tasks performed, conferences attended, etc. 
This report is a diary of the student’s daily 
work. 


E. Cooperating Teachers 


The name “cooperating teacher” is ap- 
plied to the teacher under whom the 
teacher-in-training is serving as an assist- 
ant. 

1. Qualifications of the “cooperating 
teacher.” 

(a) He or she must have completed the 
State Industrial Teacher-Training Course 
of 480 clock hours, and hold a state certifi- 
cate. The student teacher shall not be as- 
signed as an assistant to a substitute teacher 
unless the substitute has completed the 
State Industrial Teacher-Training Course 
and has taught for three or more years with 
satisfactory ratings. The student teacher 
shall remain as an assistant to the same co- 
operating teacher throughout a semester, 
unless the principal and state coordinator 
decide, in conference, that a change shall 
be made. 

(6) The demands on the cooperating 
teacher are so diversified that only those 
of outstanding ability have been selected. 

(c) General fitness for work. Due to 
the many situations which develop, only 
those teachers who are adjustable, patient 
and cooperative have been chosen. 
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(d) The cooperating teacher has been 
selected because of his sympathetic attitude 
toward the teacher-in-training plan. The 
program cannot effectively operate unless 
the cooperating teacher is genuinely inter- 
ested and accepts the responsibility as a 
distinct opportunity to serve the profession. 

(e) The selection of cooperating 
teachers was done in conference by the 
principal of the school and the State De- 
partment Supervisor of Industrial Teacher- 
Training and his assistants. 

(f) The student shall not be assigned 
to assist more than one teacher without the 
assent of the coordinating assistant in 
charge. 

(g) The cooperating teacher shall ex- 
tend to the teacher-in-training, every re- 
sponsible opportunity to secure experience 
of the character listed under the “Oppor- 
tunities to be extended to Student 
Teachers.” 


V. OPPORTUNITIES TO BE EXTENDED TO 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


(a) Handling routine class records. 

(b) Importance and use of plan book. 

(c) Occasionally visit student homes to 
become acquainted with economic and social 
conditions existing. 

(d) Assist in the care of tools, equip- 
ment, shop and classroom. 

(e) Check and distribute working mate- 
rials and supplies. 

(f) Supervise departmental 
boards and blackboard work. 

(g) Opportunity to become aware of 
the capabilities of the students by: (1) 
Checking, with the teacher, the finished 
work of students; (2) assisting with in- 
struction under the supervision of the 
teacher; (3) presenting instruction to 
groups that require it the second time; (4) 
instructing individuals who have diffi- 
culties; (5) observing the standards of 
work required; (6) assisting in the prepa- 
ration of instructional material. 

(h) Opportunities to become adapted to 


bulletin 


school procedures such as: (1) Conducting 
fire drills, (2) dismissing class at the end 
of session, (3) reporting accidents, (4) 
registering new pupils, (5) referral of 
disciplinary cases, (6) handling tardiness 
and absence, (7) ordering supplies, (8) 
securing working permit. 


VI. PLACEMENT OF TEACHER-IN-TRAINING 
CANDIDATES 


The student teachers were assigned by 
the State Department of Education, 
through the office of the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of vocational education. 
The assignments were made for a complete 
school semester to industrial high schools 
and vocational high schools that offer the 
most desirable training opportunities in the 
way of personnel and adequate equipment. 

In order that the student teachers may 
receive as broad an experience as possible, 
they will be transferred to different schools 
at the close of a semester’s work. The ob- 
jective is to give them as broad an expe- 
rience as possible. 

The student teachers have been placed 
as assistants to regular teachers of the same 
trade subjects. They serve three hours 
daily, making a total of 15 hours weekly. 
They receive credit for a year’s teaching 
experience after finishing 160 days’ work 
during the current year. The salary of 
$4.50 per day is paid by the Board of Edu- 
cation, through the school to which the 
student is assigned. 


VII. REPORTS 


A. State Coordinator 


Once per month the state coordinator, 
in consultation with the cooperating 
teacher, rates each student teacher. These 
ratings are recorded on the student teacher’s 
practice teaching record in the State De- 
partment of Industrial Teacher Training. 


B. School Principal 


Twice per semester, the school principal 
rates the student teachers in his school. 
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(Forms for this purpose are provided by 
the State Department.) 


C. State Administrator of Industrial 
Teacher Training 


1. At the close of the year, the state 
administrator will make a composite rating 
of the grades submitted during the year on 
each student teacher. This composite rat- 
ing will be entered on the student’s per- 
sonnel record, as representing his grade in 
practice teaching. 

2. The State Administrator will submit 
to the Board of Examiners, at the close of 
the year, the student ratings with recom- 
mendations. If the ratings are satisfactory, 
the student teacher receives a substitute 
teacher’s license in exchange for the teacher- 
in-training license. 


CONCLUSION 


The plan has been in operation a rela- 
tively short time, but there is every indica- 
tion that it will be a marked success. The 
local school administrators and school prin- 
cipals have extended their unqualified co- 
operation and express their enthusiasm con- 
cerning the practicability of the scheme and 
its ultimate results. The members of the 
teacher-training staff have noted consider- 
able contrast between the point of view of 
the day group and the evening groups under 
their instruction. The day group has a 
greater appreciation for the teacher-train- 
ing courses as they are motivated by the 
contacts and needs of their daily work as 
an assistant teacher. It is the hope of those 
concerned that an extension of this plan 
may be possible in succeeding years. 





Organization of Industrial 


tion was born. 
subjects. 


A.V.A. convention week next year. 


ber present being thirty-six. 
the idea but were unable to attend. 





In connection with the A.V.A. convention in San Antonio a new organiza- 
It consists of those engaged in preparing teachers of industrial 
Both T. and I. people and industrial arts people are included. 

The proposal for this organization grew out of the feeling that this teacher- 
training group could exercise a stronger influence on industrial education and 
could better serve its peculiar interests if it were oryzanized as the state directors 
and also the state supervisors of trade and industrial education are organized. 

At the San Antonio meeting provision was made for officers and an executive 
committee for the coming year, with the understanding that these would pre- 
pare a constitution for presentation at a meeting on Wednesday forenoon of 
It is expected, also, that they will prepare 
a constructive program for the organization that may carry through several years. 

Twenty-one different states were represented at the meeting, the total num- 
Letters were read from many others who favored 


The officers of the organization are: George E. Myers, University of 
Michigan, President; R. W. Selvidge, University of Missouri, Vice-President ; 
Oakley W. Furney, New York State Department of Education, Vice-President ; 
Homer J. Smith, University of Minnesota, Secretary-Treasurer. 

These, with three others—Russell J. Greenly, Purdue University; V. P. 
McKinley, University of Alabama; and Lynn E. Stockwell, University of 
California—constitute the executive committee. 


Teacher-Training Group 
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Keeping Industrial Arts Abreast 
with Changing Industry 


DEAN M. SCHWEICKHARD 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ik THE tendency to adhere to estab- 
lished plans and procedures, industrial arts 
teachers are not greatly different from 
teachers in other fields of education. Per- 
sistent refusal to overcome the tendency, 
however, is in the end bound to be more 
certainly fatal to the cause in the field of 
practical education. 

It is true that industrial arts is not 
intended to offer direct training for any 
given line of industry, but there is a cer- 
tain educational relationship which must 
be maintained with the world of things as 
they are. Probably the present decade has 
seen more numerous and radical changes 
in the industries than any other period of 
corresponding or even greater length. Due 
partly to limited budgets, but, -perhaps 
more to the disinclination to change, the 
old lines of industrial arts are pretty 
largely maintained. 

Recognition of the need for change is 
only the first step in modernization. Re- 
sistance must be overcome, which is mostly 
a matter of tradition, on the part of long- 
established school administrators and grad- 
uates of the school. Even the students 
need occasionally to be shaken loose from 
their hold on tradition to seek that which 
will be more readily applicable and more 
soundly usable. 

In the discreet elimination of outworn 
courses and the wise selection of new ones, 
the industrial arts instructor must be some- 
thing more than an analyzer of the indus- 
trial situation and a skillful mechanic. He 
must possess the foresight of those who 
produce the ever-unfolding industrial de- 
signs, and the shrewdness of the psycholo- 
gist who lays a long-considered plan of 


advertising which changes the thinking of 
a nation. ; 

These changes in content cannot be 
initiated and carried very far without en- 
countering the need for modification of 
equipment and, over a period of time, its 
complete replacement. ‘This constitutes a 
real obstacle in almost every school of 
today, but probably no greater or more 
real than the difficulties of securing the 
original equipment. 

Is there a possible danger that we allow 
ourselves to become too closely bound to 
equipment? ‘True, the very heart of in- 
dustrial arts lies in the opportunity it 
presents for the boy himself to participate 
in the activity. This same element was 
also a part of the philosophy of the science 
laboratory a few years ago, but practice 
seems to be shifting toward more emphasis 
on demonstration. 

If there is any one feature which stands 
out above others as characteristic of the 
changes in modern industry, it is the rising 
supremacy of brain over brawn. This 
should mean only one thing to the indus- 
trial teacher, namely, the pursuit of courses 
involving an increasing proportion of think- 
ing as contrasted with the old-time course 
which was largely manipulative. There 
follows the selection of equipment more 
technical in nature, and less intended for 
the continuous, uniform hard labor of the 
group. 

New fields of endeavor can hardly be 
attempted without adequately prepared 
teachers. The supply need not come fresh 
from the colleges or teacher-training insti- 
tutions, however, for each new educational 
undertaking. The teacher of experience, 
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awake to the need for change, is in a much 
better position to make well-seasoned modi- 
fications which will suit the various human 
elements affected, and prove to be of en- 
during value. 

The wise teacher in service is, of course, 
in constant touch with the teacher-training 
institutions, with other leaders in his field, 
and with industrial developments, as guides 
to his own thinking and planning. A judi- 
cious sprinkling of new teachers, among 
the more seasoned ones, probably has a 
beneficial effect upon both and contributes 
materially to a spirit of alertness. 

The elimination of outworn courses, the 
wise selection of new fields, the modifica- 
tion of equipment, and the adequate pre- 
paration of teachers all serve to set a new 
task for those engaged in the conduct of 
the work. The new content and new con- 
ceptions must be molded into well-arranged 
courses of instruction. We can no longer 
be satisfied with a set of tool processes 
arranged in somebody’s order of choice, un- 
less the list and the order can be shown 
to aid in the accomplishment of the present- 
day purposes. 

Perhaps even the old patterns upon 
which courses were built are no longer the 


ones upon which to build most satisfac- 
torily. Let them be examined and the best 
taken from them to become a part of the 
new structure. 

Finally, we shall need to examine the 
methods of instruction which have been 
used in the past, with a view to their 
possible effectiveness or appropriateness for 
today and tomorrow. If our methods of 
the past have been good, we shall find more 
of lasting value to carry over into the 
future than in any other aspect of our 
endeavor, for effective teaching methods are 
a matter of intelligent human relationships. 
Human nature changes but little, and the 
means by which one human being may win, 
or persuade, or inspire another are much 
the same from one generation to another. 

The problem of how to keep industrial 
arts courses in school abreast with the rapid 
developments in the lines of industry which 
they represent, becomes one of how to 
utilize the enduring elements of mankind 
to maintain human stability in a rapidly 
changing world. Change and variety are 
the spice of life, but need to be used as 
the seasoning elements in the larger portion 
of permanently enduring values. 





Some New Types of Vocational Bulletins 


It is rather interesting to note the new type of bulletin being issued in some 
of our states and cities illustrative of the work of vocational education. The 
State Board for Vocational Education in Oregon has issued one of the most 
attractive and effective bulletins of this type that has come to our attention. The 
bulletin is well illustrated, being accompanied by concise statements indicating 
the type of work carried on in the vocational schools. 

The City of Baltimore has issued a series of small leaflets explaining by 
illustrated and brief statements the various types of vocational education available 
for the youth of Baltimore. 

In the State of Georgia two special issues have recently appeared devoted to 
the interests of the Future Farmers of America in Georgia. The Georgia A gricul- 
turist of March, 1937, is an excellent F. F. A. number, and School and College of 
March, 1937, issued in the same state, is a special vocational education number. 

We congratulate Oregon, Baltimore, and Georgia on the effectiveness of 
these excellent issues in the interest of vocational education. We need more 
publications of this character. 
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Improvement of State Plans for 
Vocational Education 


DRUZILLA C. KENT 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


be program of vocational education as 
administered under the national acts for 
vocational education is the only educational 
program in the country which is being de- 
veloped upon a systematized basis of plans 
prepared at regular intervals. 

The acts specify that a comprehensive 
plan for a proposed program must be sub- 
mitted by a state before it will be eligible 
to receive reimbursement from Federal 
funds for vocational education. Before 
reimbursement is actually granted, the ex- 
penditures are checked against the provi- 
sions in the plans by auditors from the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. Thus these plans 
become legal contracts between the state 
and Federal Government and the degree 
to which a state adheres to the plan is a 
determining factor in the amount of money 
received in reimbursement for expenditures 
made for the program. 

All of those charged with the administra- 
tion of the vocational program are inter- 
ested in the improvement of the plans; in 
an effort of service to those who must pre- 
pare new plans for the 1937-42 period, the 
Division -of Vocational Education has had 
a detailed analysis made of the state plans 
filed for the 1932-37 period; the results of 
the study are now available as Miscellanies 
1871 and 1875—H. E. 

Many plans appear to have been pre- 
pared hurriedly, and, as a result, careless 
mistakes and frequent omissions in regard 
to certain requirements specified in the Acts 
have necessitated much correspondence 
which might easily have been avoided. 

To facilitate reading plans and using 
them as a basis for the interpretation of the 
state program, the Federal Office furnishes 


an outline to be used in preparing plans. 
The use of this outline in no way circum- 
scribes the freedom of a state, nor does it 
tend to bring about standardization of pro- 
visions in the plans save in those instances 
where specific standards are set up in the 
Acts themselves. The use of the outline 
does assist those preparing the plans in giv- 
ing attention to the items specified in the 
Acts which must be included before reim- 
bursement may be granted. It also enables 
those using the plans to locate items of in- 
formation in the least possible time. 

The administration of the plans will be 
rendered much less difficult, too, if there 
is a clear statement in regard to the inten- 
tion of the state in regard to each item 
included in the outline. Omission of a 
statement, even though the item may deal 
with a purely voluntary provision, does not 
enable the examiner to determine the in- 
tention of the state, for there is always the 
chance that the omission may have been due 
to an oversight. 

Many plans have been rendered inefh- 
cient and weak administrative instruments 
as a result of adding qualifying phrases to 
definite statements; a clear, concise state- 
ment in regard to qualifications, for in- 
stance, may be rendered null and void by 
the phrase “‘or the equivalent.” Equivalent 
standards may greatly increase the efficiency 
of a state plan through providing for de- 
sirable flexibility, but equivalents should be 
carefully thought out and clearly stated in 
terms sufficiently specific to enable anyone 
interested to determine acceptable stand- 
ards in regard to a particular item. 

Examination of the plans reveals that 
many states have failed to advance stand- 
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ards and qualifications in a manner consist- 
ent with the development of the program. 
For example, standards and qualifications 
which were set up during the introductory 
years of the program when the program 
itself was vaguely defined, our philosophy 
was even more vaguely expressed and 
leaders had to be hastily assembled from 
related fields of education, have remained 
unchanged in some states. Thus stand- 
ards for teaching situations in the 1932-37 
plans are identical, in some instances, with 
the standards in the 1922-27 plans, even 
though these were not based upon the crite- 
rion which we have accepted for teaching 
situations for vocational training. 

Of more fundamental concern, perhaps, 
is the fact that many states have failed to 
advance the standards for qualifications of 
supervisors, teacher-trainers, evening school 
and part-time school instructors. The 
qualifications for teachers in the all-day 
schools, on the other hand, have advanced 
consistently with development of a more 
comprehensive teacher-training program. 

It is true that major emphasis has been 
placed upon the training of day-school 
teachers; it would not appear wise to as- 
sume that? a group of well-trained day- 
school teachers can compensate for inade- 
quately trained leaders and instructors in 
other phases of the program. Since provi- 
sions in the plans are not retroactive, it 
seems most unwise for a state to fail to 
provide protection to the future develop- 
ment of the program through failure to set 
up standards which will safeguard future 
appointments and secure for specific posi- 
tions the best individuals available. 

It is easy enough, in an analysis of state 
plans, to tabulate specific statements and 
determine differences which exist between 
plans of different states in regard to par- 
ticular items; it is impossible to discover 
why these differences exist. One does ques- 
tion, however, whether it would not be just 
as important to have some of these differ- 
ences provided for within a state as to have 
them provided for between states. Provi- 


sions in adjoining states may be radically 
different even though conditions within the 
states would appear to be very similar; no 
doubt, plans for both states would be im- 
proved if alternate provisions were set up 
in regard to some items. 

There is some evidence that differences 
in regard to plans may be subjective rather 
than objective. Increased interest in a 
research program devoted to discovering 
factual information concerning _ specific 
needs within a state will eventually tend to 
decrease the subjectivity of provisions in 
the plans, and discussions of proposed pro- 
visions by representatives of various inter- 
ested groups within a state might well 
serve to make the provisions more objective 
and possible to realization. 

The committee responsible for the analy- 
sis of state plans made no attempt to 
evaluate plans but certain criteria were set 
up for the evaluation of statements in the 
plans. It is hoped that they will be help- 
ful to those preparing the new plans. 
According to the committee, a statement 
ranks superior to the degree that it (1) 
is educationally sound, (2) is consistent 
with an accepted philosophy of vocational 
education, (3) is consistent with advanc- 
ing standards, (4) is clearly stated, (5) 
is definite without restricting desirable de- 
velopment of the program, (6) is final 
enough to be understood without reference 
to other sources such as bulletins, and 
courses of study, and (7) safeguards the 
best interests of the program as a whole. 

There is evidence to support the belief 
that many state programs are superior to 
the plans under which they operate, but 
since we have a definite responsibility to 
discharge in regard to educational plan- 
ning and we are forced into a position 
where we must leave a permanent record 
regarding the minute details of the pro- 
gram, few, if any, of us would fail to agree 
with the statement that we should do every- 
thing within our power to see to it that 
succeeding plans tend to become superior 
to those we have prepared in the past. 
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Impressions of European 


Apprenticeship 


WM. F. PATTERSON 


Executive Secretary, Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 


Mr. Patterson pointed out in his talk that he was confining his efforts to 
Germany and France; that, while we could learn much of value to apprenticeship 
from the experience of European countries on the subject, he did not wish to be 
interpreted as implying that we could copy successfully either the German or 
French system. He stated his observations in Germany were made possible through 
the courtesy of Mr. Eric M. Albrecht, clerk to Mr. Raymond H. Geist, Consul 
General, and that use was made of a bulletin released by the U. S. Office of 
Education entitled, “Apprenticeship in England, France and Germany.” —EpiTor. 


Observations on German Apprenticeship 


C semne has at present 800,000 
indentured apprentices. A comparable fig- 
ure for the United States on this basis 
would be one and one-half million instead 
of the insignificant 92,000 listed in our 
1930 census. A study of the graph show- 
ing numbers of indentured apprentices in 
Germany discloses the highly interesting 
fact that the number of apprentices in 
training did not decrease during the de- 
pression. Strict government regulations 
not only assured the retention of those al- 
ready under agreement but also provided 
for the replacement of those who gradu- 
ated or dropped out. In periods of cur- 
tailed production adults were laid off 
before apprentices because of the strong be- 
lief in the skilled worker training of youth 
and in view of the rich educational con- 
tent of the experience. 

The government has long decreed that 
every employer presuming to teach a young 
man or young woman a skilled occupation 
must enter into a written indenture which 
is quite specific about all matters pertain- 
ing to the employment. The customary 
probationary period is four weeks, although 
in some instances this has been stretched 


to three months. Elementary, although in- 
structive, experiences are provided during 
the first two or three months. The inden- 
ture, by law, holds the employer account- 
able for teaching and providing rounded 
experiences for the apprentice on the job. 

Satisfactory wages must be paid appren- 
tices by their employers as part of the 
agreement. On an average the pay dur- 
ing the first year is six marks per week or 
about 20 per cent of the journeyman’s rate, 
and this is increased at intervals of one year 
to 10 marks per week or about 55 per cent 
of the skilled workers’ rate. It will be 
seen that the average money wage of ap- 
prentices, over the whole period, is con- 
siderably lower than current practices in 
the United States. For our peculiar con- 
ditions here, their usual custom of raising 
the rates only once a year would seem less 
desirable than our more frequent raises 
every six months or even every three 
months in many cases. Piece-work pay- 
ment is rarely permitted during the first 
two years of the period. Thoroughly 
skilled workers receive, on a rough average, 
30 marks a week and unskilled or common 
labor commands an average of 20 marks 
as a weekly income. Comparisons with our 
conditions can be made by multiplying the 
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number of marks by 41 cents, the rate ex- 
change prevalent at the time the data were 
collected. 

The most important provision of the 
first juvenile labor legislation enacted June 
21, 1869, prescribed that all juvenile work- 
ers must be granted time to attend public 
vocational schools. The present law forces 
the employer to pay for school time during 
the entire apprenticeship and to arrange 
for this instruction during regular work- 
ing hours. Apprentices always attend pub- 
lic schools except that, in a very few in- 
stances, large industrial manufacturers are 
permitted to operate apprentice schools in 
their plants under government supervision 
and control. Visits to vocational schools 
and reports from all sources indicated that 
the quality of technical instruction was uni- 
formly good. The vocational schools were 
housed in buildings comparable to our high 
schools, the equipment was equal to that 
found in our engineering laboratories, and 
instructors were mature men of high 
caliber. 

All indentures are officially approved 
and duly registered by the department of 
work. Authorities all commented favor- 
ably on the tremendous advantages of ac- 
curate, up-to-date records on the number 
of apprentices by areas and trades as made 
possible by this third party approval. This 
feature has been one of prime factors in 
achieving control of the labor market, and 
it has enabled officials either to increase or 
decrease training in given occupations. 

The administration of apprentice stand- 
ards is placed with the national department 
of labor or its designated representatives. 
Thirteen district Trustees of Labor must 
pass on all apprenticeship standards, adjust 
grievances and settle disputes. Chambers 
of commerce play a prominent part in ap- 
prentice matters. 

The apprentice idea is applied to a much 
wider variety of occupations than in this 
country. For example, 60 per cent of the 
800,000 indentured apprentices are in white 
collar or distributive occupations. It is in 


this bracket that they have had the greatest 
trouble in preventing exploitation of the 
apprentices because of the tendency to use 
them for errand work. It is feared that 
many of those graduating in these occupa- 
tions will be poorly equipped. However, 
visits to department stores and other retail 
establishments showed that sales people 
and junior executives were quite generally 
competent and thoroughly familiar with 
every aspect of their jobs. It was especially 
noticeable that waiters had achieved a 
high degree of proficiency and that they 
regarded their calling as an important one 
deserving of a great amount of training 
and study. 

In a report on Vocational Guidance in 
Germany, dated April 24, 1933, Mr. Ray- 
mond H. Geist, United States Consul in 
Berlin, explained the part which the em- 
ployment agencies have in guidance and 
placing workers, and their relationship 
with the schools. A large part of German 
youth, including nearly all public school 
graduates, apply to their local employment 
agencies for work as apprentices. All pub- 
lic vocational guidance offices are adminis- 
tratively connected with the employment 
agencies, and vocational guidance, placing 
workers, and granting unemployment relief 
are three different forms of administering 
and regulating the labor market. 

A complete record is kept for each pupil 
on cards supplied to the schools by the 
vocational guidance offices. This card in- 
cludes information on family circumstances, 
efficiency in class work, inclination, and 
aptitudes, how his character might influence 
his choice of occupations, and a report from 
the school doctor as to the pupil’s general 
physical condition, and for what work he 
is physically best suited. No pupil of a 
public or middle school can be exempted 
from the duty of filling out a card. The 
contents of the cards, which are filed with 
the vocational guidance office, are kept an 
absolute secret except to the vocational 
advisers. 

The vocational adviser procures a job 
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as an apprentice for the juvenile, or if he 
is totally unsuited for a skilled profession 
the adviser sees that he is assigned a sat- 
isfactory job as an unskilled worker. It is 
a recognized tendency of German educators 
and industrial men to put every boy and 
girl in a job that will teach them a skilled 
profession. ‘The apprenticeships open are 
kept in a special file in the vocational guid- 
ance office, which is constantly kept up to 
date. Ifa position is not open, the juvenile 
is given a card which he must present once 
every month at the vocational guidance 
office. Nearly all public school children 
find jobs as apprentices within three or four 
months after leaving school. After a 
juvenile is placed, the vocational adviser 
keeps in touch with his employer and with 
the vocational school which the pupil is 
required to attend. Through this contact 
the vocational guidance office is in a posi- 
tion continuously to check the results of its 
work. The predictions of the vocational 
guidance office as to what the performances 
of an individual in a certain occupation 
would be, have been confirmed by the 
actual results up to 90 per cent. 


Impressions 


It was noteworthy that interviews with 
employers showed that they did not under- 
stand the why of the labor standards which 
they were observing. They stated that 
they were adhering to the rules and regu- 
lations because they had been directed to 
do so by the government. They further 
explained that they had not found follow- 
ing such rules and regulations in the least 
obnoxious. ‘They expressed the belief that 
they had had a favorable effect in upgrading 
the quality of skilled workers in all lines. 

Employers also explained that they kept 
a constant supply of apprentices in their 
organizations because the government 
directed them to do so and, further, because 
they regarded it as a matter of loyalty to 
the future welfare of the nation. They 
approved the compulsory training of ap- 
prentices by all employers because in this 


way the burden of training was equitably 
distributed instead of being carried by a 
few more socially minded employers. 

Likewise, German youth and _ their 
parents regard apprenticeship as one of the 
highest forms of preparation for adult 
working responsibilities. Hence, it is 
taken for granted in every family that the 
boys will become apprentices. It is con- 
sidered a mark of distinction to be regularly 
listed on government records as an inden- 
tured apprentice. Educators connected 
with the guidance of youth also place heavy 
stress on the advantages of a combination 
of work and school as is accomplished 
through apprenticeship. 

In one respect the situation in Germany 
is comparable with that of the United 
States. Some industries, trades and some 
areas were outstanding in having conducted 
high-grade apprentice programs, while 
other provinces and other occupations had 
been content to stand by and profit by the 
experiences of those who were willing to 
push forward. There was no one level to 
which apprenticeship had risen. There was 
just as much variation between areas and 
trades as there is in similar situations in 
this country. 

In contrast to the United States, very 
little is done in Germany in the way of 
convincing, informing or persuading em- 
ployers to conduct apprenticeship under 
higher standards than those provided by 
law. This is explainable in view of the 
tradition, temperament, and background of 
the German people. 


Apprenticeship in France 


My studies of apprenticeship in France 
were made possible through the courtesy 
and assistance of Mr. Addison E. Southard, 
Consul General, and members of his staff, 
who provided me with the background, 
assisted in making contacts, and furnished 
an interpreter to accompany me on calls. 

The approach to the apprenticeship 
problem in France is entirely different than 
that in Germany. Rules and regulations gov- 
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erning apprenticeship have been arrived at 
through consulting with workers and em- 
ployers. Although France has long had ap- 
prenticeship and apprentice legislation, offi- 
cials are not completely satisfied with the 
present program. Each meeting of the 
Chamber of Deputies has attempted to 
strengthen apprenticeship through supple- 
mentary legislation and it was significant 
that the Chamber of Deputies had appren- 
tice matters on its agenda at the time of my 
visit. 

Basically, the attempt to secure compli- 
ance with standards in France is through 
the assessment of a tax on profits or pay- 
roll. Employers who conform to govern- 
ment rules and regulations in training 
apprentices and who submit satisfactory re- 
ports are granted exemptions from the tax 
which make it worth while to cooperate 
fully with the Department of Travaille, 
which corresponds to our United States 
Department of Labor. 

Officials of the government Department 
of Labor and Department of Education re- 
veal that this tax was applied to one indus- 
try at a time and in accordance with de- 
mands from members of the specific indus- 
try. It does produce considerable revenue 
with which to conduct the administration of 
standards of apprenticeship and to provide 
related instruction through the vocational 
schools. The officials were not completely 
satisfied with the way this device to encour- 
age bona fide apprenticeship has worked 
out. However, they were optimistic in the 
belief that with the continued strengthening 
of administrative provisions apprenticeship 
will be put on a high level. It can be seen 
that this tax is virtually an apprenticeship 
subsidy and that it is a different approach 
than the long and painstaking process of 
education and persuasion which has seemed 
the most practical method of a nation- 
wide attack on behalf of apprenticeship in 
the United States. 

The standards of apprenticeship, as 
arrived at through committees from the 
trades, are uniformly of a high order. 


They are quite specific about all details of 
the indenture contract, who may have ap- 
prentices, and the jurisdiction of public au- 
thorities. The following excerpts from 
the French apprenticeship law* will prove 
of interest : 

“An indenture of apprenticeship means 
that the head of the _ establishment— 
whether industrial or commercial—obli- 
gates himself to give a methodical profes- 
sional training to the apprentice, who, in 
turn, obligates himself to work for the 
master under certain conditions for an 
agreed period. 

“The contract must be in writing and 
must be executed under certain seals, and 
copies must be deposited with certain public 
authorities. The apprenticeship contract is 
based on certain usages and trade customs, 
particularly the regulations made by cham- 
bers of commerce or of trade, committees of 
the department of technical education and 
local commissions controlled by trade asso- 
ciations. 

“The indenture must specify the name, 
age, trade and domicile of the master and 
of the apprentice, of the latter’s father and 
mother, or of his guardian; the date and 
duration of the contract ; the terms of com- 
pensation of the apprentice, including 
board and lodging; specification of the 
technical courses which the apprentice is to 
take and the amount of indemnity to be 
paid in case the contract is broken. This 
may, however, be left to the determination 
of the mediation board. The contract must 
be signed by the master and by the repre- 
sentatives of the apprentice. 

“No person can have apprentices who 
are under 21 years of age. A master who 
is single or widowed or divorced cannot 
board minor female apprentices. Persons 
who have been convicted of certain crimes 
and misdemeanors cannot take apprentices, 
but this disability may be removed by the 
prefect if the individual has lived for three 
years in the same community after his re- 
lease from prison. In cases of gross neglect, 
the mediation board or the justice of the 
peace may at the request of the depart- 


* Translated by Miss Jean Flexner, Division 
of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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mental committee limit the number of 
apprentices in an establishment or may sus- 
pend temporarily the right of the establish- 
ment to take apprentices. The contract 
may be annulled if the apprentice shows 
continued ill will or incapacity. 

“At the conclusion of the apprentice- 
ship, the apprentice is to receive a certificate 
indicating that he has fulfilled the terms of 
indenture. An apprentice must pass an 
examination held by a committee designated 
by the local trade commission or by the 
committee of the Department of Technical 
Education. If successful, he will receive a 
diploma. 

“Any person who knowingly employs as 
an apprentice or as an employee, minors 
under eighteen, who have not completed 
their indentures, or who have not been 
formally relieved of the indenture, are 
liable to pay a fine which reverts to the 
head of the establishment which the appren- 
tice abandoned. Any new contract of ap- 
prenticeship concluded before the terms of 
an earlier contract have been fulfilled or 
legally invalidated is void. 

“The first two months of apprenticeship 
are considered as a trial period, during 
which time the contract may be annulled 
by either party without penalty. The in- 
denture is void under the following circum- 
stances: 

“1. The death of the master or the ap- 
prentice ; 

“2. If either the master or apprentice is 
called to military service; or 

“3. Is convicted of a crime; 

“4. In case of female minors, in case of 
the divorce or the widowhood of the master. 

“The contract may be invalidated at the 
request of one of the parties in certain cases, 
such as serious breach of the terms of the 
contract or of the laws regulating condi- 
tions of work for apprentices; serious mis- 
conduct on the part of the apprentice; re- 
moval of the master to a different locality ; 
and in case of the marriage of the ap- 
prentice. 

“Claims against third parties employing 
apprentices who have broken their contract 
shall be brought before the mediation board 
or the justice of the peace. In case the in- 
denture contract is broken, the fines or 
indentures due to one or the other parties 


shall be determined by the mediation board 
or by the justice of the peace, unless they 
are expressly stipulated in the contract.” 


Administration and Selection 


There appeared to be a clear functional 
division on the administration of appren- 
ticeship. The National Department of 
Labor was concerned with those aspects of 
apprenticeship having to do with agree- 
ments, wages, hours, quotas and working 
conditions. The National Department of 
Education carries the responsibility for the 
educational aspects of apprenticeship. In- 
terviews and investigations indicated that 
there was perfect harmony between the two 
national departments in the administration 
of apprenticeship matters. The chambers 
of commerce, which in France are semi- 
official bodies, play a very prominent part 
in all aspects of apprenticeship. 

The selection of apprentices was well 
handled through vocational guidance clinics 
similar to the juvenile employment centers 
in Germany. ‘These clinics are quite 
widespread and are adequately staffed and 
equipped to do the job well. 

When French officials were asked why 
the government ‘s placing such tremendous 
stress on apprenticeship at this time, the 
reply was that France had a large number 
of unemployed youth and that they con- 
sidered apprenticeship one of the soundest 
methods of attack on this stubborn problem. 
They believed that, in the interest of the 
nation, the youth should be thoroughly 
prepared for adult occupational life through 
such training as apprenticeship provides. 


General Conclusions 


The foregoing descriptions will show 
that indentured apprenticeship in Germany 
and France has, through the years, received 
more attention from the national govern- 
ments that it has in the United States. 
There are many aspects of their appren- 
ticeship which we could intensively study 
to advantage. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that, 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Most Pressing Problem Confronting 
Industrial Arts Program Today 


CLAUDE E. NIHART 


Supervisor, Vocational and Practical Arts, Los Angeles City Schools 


aa most vital problem, as I see it, is 
the difficulty of retaining the practical 
values of the industrial arts program and 
still satisfy the demands of the progressive 
secondary school, stressing the informal 
program with the social emphasis. I can- 
not conceive of wideawake industrial arts 
teachers aligning themselves with reaction- 
ary groups opposing the progressive educa- 
tional movement. What we should do is 
to study this movement with the avowed 
purpose of discovering how the industrial 
arts program can best contribute to its suc- 
cess and at the same time retain its own 
practical values. With this statement of 
the problem, let us discuss some of the de- 
mands of the progressive secondary school 
as they affect the industrial arts program: 

I. The first proposal of the progressive 
school—that the industrial arts shops be 
available for use as industrial laboratories 
by the social living classes. 

A. Probable results of this procedure if 
it is not carefully planned: 

(1) Industrial arts classes will be inter- 
rupted by social studies groups bent on in- 
terpreting industry. The experience gained 
by these superficial visits will be of doubtful 
value to social studies groups. 

B. Suggested solution of this problem: 

(1) The industrial arts teachers in con- 
ference with teachers of the social studies 
should determine in what way the shop 
classes can most advantageously contribute 
to the social studies groups in their attempts 
to interpret industry. This contribution 
may take many forms, for example: 


a. Woodwork classes may demonstrate 
the relative speed of planing and 


sawing lumber by hand and by 
power machines. A stop watch 
may be used to time the operations. 
In a study of the industrial revolu- 
tion this demonstration will show 
clearly why the invention and in- 
troduction of power-driven machin- 
ery threw thousands of men out of 
work. 

b. In electricity classes the develop- 
ment of communication could be 
demonstrated from the most prim- 
itive methods of signaling by smoke 
and flares down to the telegraph, 
telephone and radio. Apparatus of 
this kind made as projects by the 
shop students could be used in the 
demonstration. 

c. In a shop class where a quantity 
production job is under way, the 
social studies groups could be in- 
vited to observe factory methods in 
operation (as nearly as they can be 
approximated in the school shops). 
The organization for this demon- 
stration will take careful planning 
by the shop instructor and students. 


II. The second proposal of the progres- 
sive school—that the shops provide facilities 
and instruction for those students wishing 
to make projects representing certain units 
of work being carried on in social living 
classes. 

A. Usual results if this program is not 
carefully planned: 

(1) Students who have had limited or 
no experience in the use of tools and 
machines will be: sent to the shops from 
social studies classes. The industrial arts 
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teacher will be busy with his own students 
and will have no time to help others. As 
the result, the social studies students will 
have little opportunity to carry out their 
projects effectively. This procedure, in ad- 
dition to being unsatisfactory from the 
viewpoint of the social studies classes, is 
likely to disrupt and cause confusion in shop 
classes. There is also a serious accident 
hazard involved. 

B. Suggested solution of this problem: 

(1) Two or three shop periods per week 
should be set aside for social studies stu- 
dents. The shop teacher should be free 
to give his entire time to the instruction 
and assistance of these groups. This pro- 
cedure would be satisfactory to the social 
studies groups and at the same time prevent 
the interruption of industrial arts classes. 

III. The third proposal of the progres- 
sive school—that the shops provide facil- 
ities and instruction for those students not 
in regular industrial arts classes who wish 
to engage in avocational and _ hobby 
activities. 

A. Solution: 

(1) In many schools this problem is 
solved by the organization of hobby clubs 
meeting after school or during a special 
club period with an industrial arts teacher 
in charge. This plan has proved satisfac- 
tory. 

IV. The fourth proposal of the progres- 
sive school—that mathematics and science 
be taught as functional subjects and that 
industrial arts activities be used as vehicles 
for this functional teaching. Opportunity 
for the practical application of mathematics 
and science in the shop classes is the desir- 
able way to make these subjects meaningful. 

A. Probable results if the plan is not 
carefully outlined in advance: 

(1) Industrial arts teachers will set 
aside special periods to give instruction in 
mathematics and science, thereby shortening 
the time for actual shop work. The in- 
dustrial arts program will tend to become 
academic and students’ interest and enthu- 
siasm for shop work will wane. 


B. Suggested solution for this problem: 

(1) Only that mathematics and science 
should be taught that is necessary to intel- 
ligently do the job at hand, and no special 
time should be set aside for this instruction. 
It should be given only when the work at 
hand demands and at times when the stu- 
dent’s curiosity is aroused in this field of 
related instruction. The terms “mathe- 
matics” and “science” need not be used. 

V. The fifth proposal of the progressive 
school—that the industrial arts program 
contribute its part toward the teaching of 
spelling by demanding that boys learn to 
spell the technical terms peculiar to the 
various shop activities. 

A. Solution: 

(1) This can be accomplished by several 
methods. Some teachers require that tool 
room slips and material orders have the 
items correctly spelled before tools and 
materials are given out. Others teach 
spelling of shop terms by giving identifica- 
tion tests of tools and materials, insisting 
that the spelling on the tests is correct. 
If mistakes occur, provisions are made for 
the students to look up misspelled words. 

VI. The sixth proposal of the progres- 
sive school—that the industrial arts pro- 
gram stress creative activity. 

VII. The seventh proposal of the pro- 
gressive school—that the industrial arts 
program work toward child needs and 
interests. 

I will make no attempt to discuss these 
last two demands, since progressive indus- 
trial arts teachers have always stressed 
creative activity and have recognized child 
needs and interests. 

It is my contention that if these seven 
demands are met intelligently by industrial 
arts teachers, not only will the practical 
values of the industrial arts be retained but 
the entire industrial arts program will be 
materially broadened and enriched. This 
can only be done under the right kind of 
administration where the industrial arts 
teacher is in on the planning of the pro- 
gram for the progressive school. 
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A Message from England 


58, Loraine Mansions, 


London, N. 7. 


March 25, 1937. 


My pear Mr. DENNIs: 


I arrived back in England last week 
after spending four months roaming round 
America studying vocational education. 

The whole tour was both valuable and 
enjoyable to a marked degree, and it was 
with very real regret that I watched the 
skyline of lower Manhattan fade away 
into the distance. Already I have been 
wondering how best I can get back at the 
earliest opportunity. 

As I look back on that tour I realize 
what a tremendous debt of gratitude I owe 
to people without number, and if I tried 
to write to each one personally my time 
would be fully occupied for weeks to come. 
I would therefore like to trespass on your 
kindness just once more by asking you to 
publish in the A.V.A. JouRNAL my general 
thanksgiving. 

I knew when I came out that the Ameri- 
can people had a reputation for hospitality, 
but the kindness and courtesy with which 
I was treated everywhere far exceeded 
anything I had expected. Not only was 
I given every facility to study vocational 
education but I was taken about and enter- 
tained so delightfully that I feel I have got 
to know your grand country even better 
than I should have done had I come out 
as an ordinary tourist. 

To the Office of Education and the ofh- 
cers of the A.V.A., to directors and super- 
visors of vocational education, to principals 
and teachers in vocational schools and de- 
partments, to faculty members in universi- 
ties and colleges, to girls and boys in schools 
and F. F. A. chapters whose work I was 
privileged to see, and to all the others who 
do not come within any of these categories 
I offer my heartfelt thanks. 


It is not my pur- 
pose here to discuss 
in detail my im- 
pressions of my 
visit—they are in 
the process of be- 
ing sorted out— 
but it was quite 
evident that voca- 
tional education at 
present is far more 
extensively de- 





veloped in your 
ean ng country than in 
SEW We kRempnreys =mine. Problems 


are being tackled 
in America which also exist in this country 
but have yet to be tackled. 

To my mind vocational education is 
essentially a problem of social adjustment. 
Formerly many boys and girls were start- 
ing out in life condemned as failures be- 
cause they had been educated in a system 
which ignored their especial aptitudes; in- 
stead the system should have been con- 
demned for failing to make provision for 
preparing them for the type of life for 
which they were best fitted. The result 
was a terrible waste due to misdirection of 
human energy, but now with the develop- 
ment of vocational education the waste is 
being avoided. The energy which was 
going to waste is being redirected into more 
productive channels and the conservation 
of human resources takes its place beside 
the conservation of other natural resources. 
Perhaps some future A.V.A. convention 
might take as its theme ‘“‘Vocational Educa- 
tion—a Youth Conservation Service.” 

I am only too conscious of having omitted 
from my tour many of the places where 
excellent vocational education is being pro- 
vided. I would like to make it clear that 
limitations of time alone were responsible 
for this. I was at least fortunate in being 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Guidance amid Technological Com- 
plexity and Social Frustration 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


kn AN AGE when construction: and 
manufacturing machinery is molded and 
fashioned according to the most advanced 
technologies, and is gauged and tested by 
the most delicate instruments, our social 
machinery, like the big wheel in the spirit- 
ual, runs largely by faith—and often by 
the grace of God. An indispensable part 
of that social machinery would seem to 
be education. The people have faith that 
the educators will prepare their children 
to adjust themselves to life. The educa- 
tors have faith that the people will create 
a life to which the children may adjust 
themselves. In itself, faith has never moved 
social mountains and certainly two faiths 
do not make a fact. The real fact is that 
a vast majority of schools do not feel -any 
responsibility for the vocational adjustment 
of their pupils. The elementary schools 
and, in increasing measure, the junior and 
senior high schools, are too remote from the 
problem. They give “general education in 
preparation for later vocational education” 
or “general education which will enable 
the pupil later to learn the job on the 
job.” They do not conceive of their insti- 
tutions as terminal schools. 

Unless all education is to be just an act 
of faith, some schools must be terminal 
schools. Some obviously are. Medical, 
engineering, and law schools are terminal 
schools. A college of education is a ter- 
minal school. However, many schools are 
terminal schools in fact without knowing 
it and certainly without consciously play- 
ing that role. Liberal arts colleges, both 
academic and vocational high schools, 
junior high schools, and, more and more 


rarely, elementary schools. ‘These schools 
must accept responsibility for their gradu- 
ates when those graduates do not go on to 
another school. They must accept respon- 
sibility for their drop-outs when those drop- 
outs have dropped out for good. That 
responsibility requires the organization of 
a curriculum that embodies the occupa- 
tional phases as well as the cultural phases 
of life and it requires student personnel 
procedures that will enable each individual 
in the institution to find his way through 
the curriculum and to find his way into 
life. 

Responsibility for our graduates is much 
like responsibility for our own children. 
We can conceive of it as a continuing 
watchfulness, helpfulness, and direction to 
the end of our lives (or theirs), or we can 
conceive of it as nurture and training up 
to the point where the child puts off child- 
ish things, becomes a man, and assumes 
responsibility for himself. Either concep- 
tion of the duty of the parent to the child 
implies an analogous conception of society 
at large, of the state. If the mature indi- 
vidual is put upon his own responsibility, 
it is upon the assumption that the environ- 
ment in which he lives provides scope for 
his activities and outlet for his ambitions. 

In so far as this environment is not a 
favorable one, society must continue to give 
direct, specific help to the individual, or it 
must change the environment. In other 
words, it means that the primary duty of 
the terminal school is to prepare boys and 
girls to fend for themselves when they 
graduate. This ought to be feasible in 
a society gaited to the immediate absorp- 
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tion of all those who become able to and 
who desire to work. It is highly desirable 
because whatever puts the individual on 
his own, whatever develops his individu- 
ality, makes for really rugged individual- 
ism. Whatever throws him out into a 
cold, unresponding and _ unresponsive 
world, which offers ‘him only rebuffs, or, 
at the best, a little charity, makes for frus- 
tration, defeat, and ultimately, destruction. 

All this means to say that the responsi- 
bility of the school for its graduates is the 
responsibility of society for all its young 
people who are growing into middle age. 
It is the responsibility of the academic high 
school principal, the vocational school prin- 
cipal, of the college president, of govern- 
mental officers, national, state, and city, of 
all those who speak eloquently or prate in- 
coherently about the importance of educa- 
tion. It is responsibility which must be 
shared, but there must be no misunder- 
standing as to the relative roles which each 
of us, in his official capacity, must play, 
or how any one of us can and must play 
various roles. ‘This becomes all the more 
necessary in view of the fact that certain 
shibboleths are flaunted before our eyes 
whenever a policy is enunciated, a school is 
lauded, or an excuse is made. A shibboleth 
may be a defense mechanism, an alibi 
(meaning, literally that somebody was 
somewhere else), a red herring, a substi- 
tute for thinking. On the other hand, it 
may be, and too rarely is, an expression 
of a philosophy, a plan for a professional 
life, the heralding of educational progress. 
However, we shall never know what it is 
unless we put it to the acid test of practical 
application, to find out whether it really 
means anything in an actual life situation. 
Both the academicians and the vocational- 
ists are fond of singing these curricular and 
extracurricular theme songs. It is both 
instructive and amusing to determine 
whether they are calculated to stimulate our 
thinking or just stir our emotions. I should 
like to tear apart a few of these shibboleths 
to see whether they are real or synthetic. 


As principal of a trade school, I should 
like to claw at that type of school first. 

“The trade school is efficient only when 
it is ready to place as well as train its 
pupils.” J am quite agreed that every trade 
school worthy of the name must have a 
placement bureau and should strive unceas- 
ingly to place its graduates and to keep 
them placed. 

But suppose it is one hundred per cent 
successful in placement? Does that signify 
that the problem of training, of adjustment, 
is solved? How about the pupils who never 
get into the trade school? How about all 
those who drop out? Suppose I have placed 
all the January graduates of the Metropol- 
itan Vocational High School. Fine! But 
there are thousands languishing in academic 
high schools who ought to be taught to 
work. I have not had the pleasure of 
meeting them—yet, much less to train and 
place them. I have more than three hun- 
dred WPA workers (three times my regu- 
lar staff) on educational projects under 
my supervision in the first administrative 
area in New York City, who have not been 
able to place themselves in industry or 
business, and for wkom jobs had to be 
“made.” Even if we place all our gradu- 
ates, what of it, if we have to put three 
hundred additional people on our teaching 
staff to do a job which could be done by 
fifteen or twenty well-qualified teachers? 
Measuring trade school efficiency by place- 
ment is a merry farce. When six, seven, 
eight, ten million people are out of work, 
mere placement is sheer displacement, 
which has no value, or it is selective voca- 
tional guidance, which would have tre- 
mendous value under normal employment 
conditions. As long as registration in trade 
schools is restricted to a small proportion of 
prospective workers in any community, as 
long as they select their clientele instead of 
taking them as they come, as long as they 
train them only for highly skilled trades, 
then just so long will one hundred per cent 
placement, even in the very trades for 
which they were trained, be a pleasant 
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anaesthetizing influence upon complacent 
principals and an innocent public. 

Placement should be chiefly valuable as 
an index of qualitative and quantitative 
training needs, of sound vocational guid- 
ance procedure, of honest educational ad- 
ministration. One hundred per cent place- 
ment should be the responsibility of a 
healthy social and economic condition. It 
should be an assumption rather than an 
achievement. ‘The efficiency of a school 
should not be measured by its cleverness in 
outwitting other schools, or by its ability 
to sell its products to employers, or by its 
insensibility to the significance of the social 
scene. Incidentally, there is no sadder com- 
mentary upon social organization than the 
repeated exhortations of people in high 
places, directed toward employers, beseech- 
ing them to employ more people. Business 
is organized to produce goods and services 
at the lowest price and the highest profit. 
It is not organized to give people jobs. 
Whenever an employer takes on one more 
employee because he happens to be within 
earshot of an appeal to patriotism, then 
the man has bitten the dog. 

It may well be asked how this criterion 
would affect placement on public service 
occupations such as teaching. If expansion 
of service is to be determined in the inter- 
est of jobs rather than services, will not 
the whole structure break down? Is not an 
overloaded civil service a sure sign of social 
decadence? Yes, the number and kind of 
jobs in public service must be determined 
by the need for the service just as truly as 
in business and industry. However, the 
ability of people to pay for that service is 
determined by the equitable distribution of 
the services themselves and the consequent 
ability of the consumers to pay. The crux 
of the matter is in the distinction between 
public and private services, of which more 
a little later. 

“We should teach for versatility rather 
than for specific skills.” During the last 
ten years we have heard this said again 
and again. Unquestionably there is in the 


statement an important truth, but as an 
easy principle upon which to base trade 
school procedure, it is merely a voice in 
the wilderness, a cry of despair. It ignores 
the personality of the individual, the psy- 
chology of teaching, and the realities of 
the trades. To meet the responsibility for 
our graduates we certainly must develop in 
them as much versatility as possible, but if 
we send them forth from school, in theory 
versatile, but in practice imbecile, we be- 
come mired in the same morass of pedagog- 
ical futility that has trapped so many of 
our academic brethren. The desire to be- 
come a carpenter, a machinist, a printer, a 
dressmaker, the desire to “learn a trade,” is 
a sound, old, and respectable desire. The 
desire for versatility smacks too much of 
the “handyman,” the “jack-of-all-trades, 
master-of-none.” Effective teaching and 
enthusiastic learning are based upon pas- 
sionate desire to reach a clearly marked goal 
and upon adequate reward when that goal 
is reached. Changing technologies have 
undoubtedly given rise to some new skills 
and have made some others unnecessary. 
But boys and girls are not fascinated by 
versatility. To them it is something like 
goodness and integrity. They are attracted 
by jobs, by definite, specific opportunities to 
work. They are engrossed with the op- 
portunity to make things, things which are 
made by adults for money. In other words, 
school work, any kind of work, must be 
motivated. So, if “versatility” is the re- 
sultant of skills developed through a series 
of specific, productive, realistic jobs, the 
conception is likely to be useful for school 
purposes. If it is a pious lament for edu- 
cational lag, then it is only another mani- 
festation of administrative fossilization. By 
all means, let us train for versatility, for 
competency among changing technologies, 
but let us be as realistic in conducting that 
training as we are in perceiving the need. 

The application of this reasoning to any 
other type of secondary school or to the 
liberal arts college or to the professional 
school is so obvious as to need no comment. 
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Profu- 
Catholicity, 


Versatility, Yes; but futility, No. 
sion, Yes; but diffusion, No. 
Yes; but futility, Never! 

The phrase, “changing technologies,” 
quickly reminds us of that oft repeated 
boast or lament, “We live in a changing 
world.” ‘True enough, we do. We usually 
have done so. Everybody admits that, 
even proclaims it. But one must not be 
too inclusive. It is all right to note that 
more and more work is being done. by 
machines, that the distributive trades are 
expanding, and that the age of employment 
is rising. But I wonder how often, in our 
trade schools, it is recognized that magnifi- 
cent, world-wide changes are occurring in 
the organization of workers, that most 
significant changes are occurring in the 
manipulation of money capital which em- 
ploys labor, that society is rapidly becoming 
its own greatest employer, and that the 
authority of the family, once so potent in 
occupational affairs, is fast giving way to 
such public agencies as the school. While 
many trade schools recognize the fact that 
the necessity for hand skills may be dimin- 
ishing, the need for social skills is growing 
by leaps and bounds. At the last election 
workers were confronted with a great social 
problem upon which they had to make a 
decision. At least the Republican Party 
made social security an issue. This makes 
the discussion of this particular social prob- 
lem even more important, perhaps, than the 
imparting of a skill. Regardless of our 
vocational efficiency when we are young, 
we are unable later to protect ourselves 
from the hardships and callousness of a 
world which has no place of usefulness for 
old people. It is easily the responsibility 
of the trade school and of every terminal 
school to educate, in the fullest sense of 
the word, future workers, with reference 
to the social problems which will con- 
front them as workers. 

Let us look at one of those problems, the 
problem of the unions. Every worker in 
the trades must face the question, “Shall 
I or shall I not join the union?” And 


especially today, if he does join, he must 
make up his mind as to whether the craft 
or the industrial union best serves his in- 
terests as well as those of the country at 
large. It is safe to say that it would be 
unsafe (for the principal and the teacher) 
to discuss these questions in a great many 
schools in the country. And yet, when and 
where individual workers can rely less upon 
hand skills for job security, they must 
resort to social skills. We used to hear 
much about the helplessness attendant upon 
book illiteracy. That is well in the past. 
Then, when book literacy arrived (or at 
least was taught), we heard about the 
futility of book learning without manual 
skill. The trade school has taken care of 
that. But now, how about the slavery of 
social illiteracy? Are we prepared to discuss 
freely the struggle between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Committee 
on Industrial Organization? And _ the 
effect upon our workers right here in our 
home towns? Are we prepared to discuss 
the Wagner Act and the Guffey Act and 
the thirty-hour-a-week bill, and all the 
other labor bills, without developing shivers 
down the spine when some distinguished 
citizen emits cries of pain because he is 
afflicted with Constitution trouble and for- 
gets that the members of the Supreme 
Court are very fallible human beings, dif- 
fering humanly and beautifully among 
themselves and that in a democracy they 
cannot usurp the powers of the people? 
Our responsibility for our graduates is the 
responsibility for the education of workers 
and presumes that workers are sovereign 
citizens, free to speak, read, write, and vote 
as they will, the only restriction being that 
other sovereign citizens must enjoy similar 
freedom (no more, no less) and that none 
may injure the others. 

In his tercentenary address President 
Conant of Harvard emphasized the im- 
portance of the questioning frame of mind 
which is so essential to save us from the 
rise of political bigotry. ‘The origin of 
the Constitution, for example,” said Dr. 
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Conant, “the functioning of the three 
branches of government, the forces of 
modern capitalism, must be dissected as 
fearlessly as the geologist examines the 
origin of the rocks. On this point there 
can be no compromise. We are either 
afraid of heresy or we are not. If we are 
afraid there will be no adequate discussion 
of the genesis of our national life; the door 
will be shut to the development of a culture 
which will satisfy our needs.” 

Any such fearless dissection will reveal 
facts that should be, but seldom are, dis- 
concerting to the conservative who decries 
any extension or diversification of the pub- 
lic service. Had not such service been ex- 
tended, we school teachers here would to- 
day be employed by private individuals or 
more probably corporations, and we would 
teach only what the boss told us to teach, 
we would be hired and fired ruthlessly, and 
our salaries would be determined by the 
market. The French Revolution was 
caused, in part, by the extortion and ruth- 
lessness exhibited in that flourishing private 
industry, tax-collecting. I am not arguing 
now for public control of any particular 
industry or class of industries, but I am 
arguing that if private industry cannot em- 
ploy all persons who are able to work, if 
private industry cannot control a social 
mechanism for the welfare of the social 
body, then the social body must control it. 
I am arguing that we, the educators, can- 
not continue to prepare boys and girls for 
futility. There must be a balance between 
preparation and opportunity. Guidance 
cannot guide down a blind alley. 

All of which leads naturally to the 
teaching of non-vocational subjects in 
vocational schools, especially the social 
sciences. This is just the job we do worst. 
We seem to be undecided as to where we 
want to go, and not to know how to go 
there. The curriculum and teaching usu- 
ally combine both academic and vocational 
high school procedure, retaining the worst 
features of both. Once, while visiting a 
very fine vocational school, I observed an 


English class and a Social Science class dur- 
ing consecutive periods. The topic in each 
was child labor. In the first the teacher 
did not know that a constitutional amend- 
ment was before the states and was pre- 
paring the class for a debate by invoking 
the most antiquated and ineffective dialec- 
tics, while in the second class the pupils 
read aloud, paragraph by paragraph, the 
contents of a civics text-book, while in 
neither did the teacher seem to realize for 
one moment that among the sixty or 
seventy families represented in those class- 
rooms child labor had been and was a liv- 
ing issue. Are we practical trade school 
people to sink to the level of futile aca- 
demicism? Are we to be practical in train- 
ing for the hand skills but fantastically 
bungling in training for social thinking? 
During the last electoral campaign 80 
per cent of the newspapers advised the 
people to vote one way, but more than 
60 per cent of the people voted the other 
way. Many have drawn the conclusion 
that once powerful molders of public 
opinion have lost their influence because 
they have not understood or reflected the 
will of the people. It readily occurs to 
an educator that similarly the schools, 
often acclaimed the greatest intellectual, 
social, and moral force in the country, may 
also be losing their influence because they 
do not know what is going on in the 
world, or do not know how to interpret 
it, or both. Trade schools have taken 
great pains to keep pace with industrial 
processes, but it is clearly evident that they 
have not done so with the underlying over- 
lying social processes, which are the sine 
qua non of all work. 

One of the reasons, perhaps the chief 
reason, why the Scandinavian countries are 
enjoying comparative economic prosperity 
and a kind of peace that is highly enviable, 
is that they have achieved a freedom of 
discussion and a freedom of action that 
brooks no interference when the welfare 
of the people is at stake. Again and again 
the folk schools of Denmark have been 
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cited as the finest examples of education 
in action, education that vitally affects the 
life of the people. They are not trade 
schools but their students are young work- 
ers, mostly farmers. The same man who 
founded them was in a large part respon- 
sible for the cooperative movement which 
has made Denmark a country with no 
poor people and no rich people, but with 
many toilers moderately well-to-do. And, 
within my own observation, joyous and 
fun-loving. The method of Sweden has 
been explained in “The Middle Way.” 
Unions, cooperatives, publicly owned utili- 
ties, unemployment insurance—social in- 
ventions have been brought to bear upon 
the problems of work and compensation. 
These changes can be brought about only 
among people who have learned to talk, 
read, and write freely about economics and 
politics. Our solutions may turn out to 
be different, but the methods of all demo- 
cratic countries in arriving at those solu- 
tions must be the same. It is the re- 
sponsibility of trade schools to use these 
methods with prospective workers. That 
is one of our responsibilities to our gradu- 
ates. 

The conclusion has often been drawn 
that culture is good for workers. And 
the Danes and the Swedes are cited in 
support of the thesis. In this country we 
are not so ready to accept the thesis that 
work is good for the cultured. In fact 
most colleges deny it. However, not only 
is work good for the cultured, but an 
intellectual and emotional quarantine 
against work is likely to work positive 
harm to the future professional person. 

“Yale College, set down among several 
professional schools, is old and honorable 
and dedicated to the dissemination of cul- 
ture. No one would accuse it of being 
vocational. Under the new house system 
the undergraduate body is divided into ten 
groups. One of these is Saybrook College. 
Its master is Elliott Dunlap Smith. Philo- 
sophic, dynamic, cultured, worldly-wise. 
Weekly he meets all his one hundred and 


eighty young men; daily he meets many of 
them individually. What does he say to 
them? Among many other wise things, 
this: ‘If you conceive of a vocation as 
something that is inevitable but not very 
pleasant to contemplate, something sordid, 
something not quite nice, then it will be 
just that. If a job is to you merely the 
means of bringing food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing out of society, plus enough money to 
buy your pleasures, if a job is to you some- 
thing quite apart from the important things 
you expect from your four years of college, 
then your job will be just a job. If, how- 
ever, a job is to you something toward 
which you are striving because it will give 
scope to your personality, will enable you to 
become creative, will be part of life itself, 
then your vocation will be truly what its 
name implies, a calling. More than that, 
what you learn in college will be really 
important, it will take on new significance ; 
it will not be mere diversion for the gentle- 
man, or the dilettante, or the dual per- 
sonality who would be cultured among his 
friends and hard-boiled among his business 
associates. Education is for life and life 
requires education.’ These words are not 
a quotation from anything Dr. Smith has 
written. They are our memory and ex- 
pression of what he has told us. Certainly 
they do great honor to Yale College as a 
center of learning.” 

If culture is good for workers, work is 
good for the cultured. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that the cultured person 
is good for nothing unless he does work. 

During the political campaign much was 
said about the “American Way,” “freedom 
of the individual,’ and “liberty.” Of 
course, each person interprets ‘“American,” 
“freedom,” and “liberty” in the light of 
his own attitudes towards his fellow-men. 
Starting with the same premises, we come 
to different conclusions, certainly make dif- 
ferent applications. However, it seems 
crystal clear to me that my responsibility to 
my pupils and graduates can be fulfilled 
by helping workers to live the American 
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way, by helping workers to exercise indi- 
vidual freedom, by helping workers to en- 
joy liberty, because workers are my clients, 
my charges, my responsibility. It is also 
crystal clear that they can do this only if 
they are taught to think and feel and talk 
about facts, and to enjoy social security 
while doing so. ‘This concatenation of 
circumstances contributes mightily to the 
highest morality and to the luxury of in- 


no guarantee that honesty in workmanship 
will carry over into salesmanship or recrea- 
tion or politics, but if it is accompanied 
by honest thinking and honest acting in 
other school relationships, there is a pre- 
sumption that something essentially honest 
will be carried over into later work life. 
We school people are responsible to our 
graduates and, by the same token, to our 
fellow-men, for the development of work 
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tegrity. It has often been said that the integrity and social integrity. That is 
execution of an honest job of hand work freedom. That is liberty. That is the 
is excellent training in morals. There is American way. 





Report of Dr. Adelaide S. Baylor Memorial 
Committee 


A committee was appointed to represent the State Supervisors Section of 
the A.V.A. and the Home Economics Section of the A.V.A. in December, 1935, 
at the annual session of the A.V.A. in Chicago. The members of the committee 
are: 

Maude I. Murchie, California, Chairman; Esther M. Rogers, Mississippi ; 
Agnes V. Watson, Indiana; Enid Lunn, Ohio; Druzilla Kent, Tennessee; 
Maude Williamson, Colorado; Cora E. Binzell, New York; Ronella Spickard, 
Kentucky; Ivah Rhyan, Indiana. 

Ella Moore Detherage of Jefferson City, Missouri, represented the state 
supervisors section, and Elizabeth Amery the home economics section of the 
American Vocational Association. 

Miss Agnes Watson assumed the responsibility for the committee for col- 
lecting for the central region, Miss Lunn for the North Atlantic region, Miss 
Kent for the southern region, and Miss Williamson for the Pacific region. The 
funds collected were forwarded to the Federal Office of Education in care of 
Miss Florence Fallgatter. On November 17, 1936, the amount collected was 
$316.25. 

It was the decision of the committee that a portrait of Dr. Baylor should 
be painted and hung in the new Federal Office of Education building. When 
the committee assumed the responsibility it was estimated that at least $500 
should be raised to secure an acceptable portrait. 

It seemed the desire of the home economics group that the gift come from 
home economics women. Undoubtedly there are a number of people who have 
had no knowledge of this undertaking. It is hoped that funds will be collected 
as rapidly as possible so that the order may soon'be placed for the portrait. If 
anyone desires to make a contribution, get in touch with your regional rep- 
resentative. 


Maupe I. Murcuir, Chairman. 
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Training Girls for Occupations 


CELIA D. SHELTON 
Commercial Coordinator, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


A PLACEMENT bureau is an excel- 
lent place for plumbing the desires of 
youth. Girls who are totally unprepared 
will ask for “anything but housework.” 
As you listen to the recital of their hopes, 
interests and ambitions, bits of information 
leak out. “I hear they’re taking on milli- 
nery apprentices at the Black & White Hat 
Company. Could you give me a card to 
them?” Or, “A friend of mine got on at 
the Tower Ten Cent Store making Easter 
novelties. She said you gave her a card; 
will you give me one, too?” Or again, 
“T’d like to learn power sewing. Do you 
think I could get a job if I took the course 
at the King School? Mother says she'll 
give me the $5.” And so on—until you 
long to help these eager young things to the 
jobs that mean independence, in homes 
where perhaps an unsympathetic stepfather 
holds intolerable sway, or where mother, 
a seamstress, must spread out her meager 
earnings over a family of six. 

On the other hand, employers quickly 
ask for help when they need it. If you are 
a coordinator who looks after a placement 
bureau, you are busily scouting around for 
jobs first, and information about jobs as a 
necessary accompaniment. In this eternal 
skirmishing, you are apt to be met with: 
“How about starting a millinery class at 
Edison? We can’t get makers. There are 
no makers to be had in this town.” Or, 
“Isn’t it time the schools trained some 
power machine operators? We're so busy 
we have have no time to train apprentices, 
and that King School is worthless.” And 
so with these two demands from the girls 
on the one hand, and employers on the 
other, we set about in 1929 to open a class 
in Trade Millinery and one in Power Sew- 


ing. The success of these classes, together 
with the starting of equivalent courses for 
boys, brought about a general awakening 
of interest in vocational education, and led 
in 1929 to a survey of the field. By 1930 
facts were marshalled, committees had met 
and reported, teachers were selected, equip- 
ment purchased, and a building provided. 
Additional classes for training auto me- 
chanics, electricians, welders, machinists, 
cleaners and dyers, beauticians, and tailors 
were set up, together with an intensive 
course for business workers, including re- 
tail salespeople. Such is the history of the 
Thomas A. Edison Vocational School and 
its vocational preparation for young men 
and women. 

In 1933, employment conditions were 
such as to make an evaluation of the 
school seem desirable. This was conducted 
by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and resulted in the investigation of 
a number of new trades. One of these, 
Home Service, has proved one of the most 
intriguing and interesting experiments the 
school has attempted. In spite of the dis- 
organized state of this vocation the con- 
ference was one of the liveliest. Housewives 
and maids sat around the table side by side, 
knitting cheerfully and recounting their 
experiences with incompetent maids and 
tyrannical or unbusiness-like housewives. 

Briefly, the findings were that the occu- 
pation of maid or of household servant is 
a disorganized one, due to: 

1. Low standards of wages. 

2. Poor living conditions. 

3. Low social status of the occupation. 

4. Lack of protection from the law. 

5. Lack of definite training for the 
occupation. 
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With the backing of the committee we 
decided to try a class in Home. Service, 
preferring this title because it removes from 
the occupation the stigma attached to it 
in the minds of girls, of “maid” or 
“servant.” The teacher’s selection was the 
most important link in the chain. We 
have been extremely fortunate in our 
choice, for the teacher is a mother herself, 
with a small daughter. She has had experi- 
ences in placing girls in homes, is a home- 
maker, and is also a home economics 
teacher. She understands girls, and with 
a mature yet delightful personality she 
makes friends at every turn. 

For the first year class selection was 
impossible because the material to choose 
from was below the average. By means 
of the cooperation of one of the largest 
department stores, together with the Home- 
making Department of a local newspaper, 
we obtained some excellent publicity. The 
stylist of the store wished to advertise a 
new shipment of maids’ uniforms and 
aprons. Being very much interested in the 
“servant problem,” she formed a committee 
of socially minded people, and with their 
help put on the following program: A 
style show of attractive uniforms; talks by 
two or three progressive housewives who 
explained their methods of handling em- 
ployees; talks by two or three girls who 
had worked in homes and who told why 
they liked or disliked the occupation; and 
a clever little play, “At Your Service,” 
written by Tom Herbert of the University 
of Washington Department of Radio 
Drama. The advertising and general in- 
terest aroused have resulted most satis- 
factorily in increased applications for mem- 
bership in the Home Service Class at Edi- 
son Vocational School, and in an awakened 
interest in the whole household 
problem. 

The class is now in its third year. Its 
modest but careful foundation, with the 
success it has achieved, has given it the 
same recognition and respect accorded to 
any of the other girls’ trades. This year 


service 


a splendid group of girls is taking the train- 
ing. They attend school each morning for 
half a day, working in homes for the rest of 
their time, either going home at night or 
“living in.” With the help of the com- 
mittee, practice work is given in cleaning 
actual homes, preparing and serving lunch- 
eons, giving teas and caring for children. 
Production work is done by filling orders 
for such foods as customers can carry home 
with them. The demand for these students 
in private homes more than exceeds the 
supply, and the teacher is able to command 
the best wages and homes for her students. 
Other courses investigated and since in- 
stalled are: Trade Dressmaking, Com- 
mercial Art, Boat Building, Radio Service, 
Painting and Decorating. Altogether, 
training in nine different occupations is 
available for girls. The Cleaning and 
Dyeing course is particularly successful. 
The ‘teacher is a specialist in his trade and 
has the support and confidence of the 
cleaners of the city. Girls adapt them- 
selves very readily to spotting, pressing, 
marking and receiving work and obtain 
good wages. In this class, production work 
is at its best, and the shop is so well 
patronized that at times it is necessary to 
limit the service. Girls as well as boys 
also do very well in tailoring and find posi- 
tions in alteration departments of stores as 
well as in tailoring establishments. 
Dressmaking and Cosmetology, like all 
other courses, are on a production basis. 
Teachers, friends, relatives, and other 
patrons come to the class as they would to 
regular shops. The dressmakers of the city 
are entirely cooperative in employing girls 
who are trained, though the apprenticeship 
period in dressmaking is necessarily a long 
one. Japanese girls who enroll—and there 
are usually two or three in a class—are as 
yet difficult to place in this western com- 
munity. They have proved extremely 
clever and dexterous, but, with a few 
exceptions, shopowners have not yet found 
a way of fitting them in with other Ameri- 
can girls. In small shops they work very 
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happily. The beauticians trained at Edison 
are always in demand. The Placement 
Bureau at the present time has no appli- 
cants to place. 

Much of the success of Edison Voca- 
tional School can be attributed to some 
fundamental policies. One is the selection 
of students on the basis of their fitness for 
the trade which they desire to enter. The 
principal, with the help of the teacher, 
selects all students who measure up to the 
standard of age, previous training, per- 
sonality, physical and mental development 
required by the occupation. This selective 
system keeps the classes at a proper level 
for instruction and for absorption into the 
trade. It also has the effect of attracting 
the best material to the school, for it is 
natural to desire what is not easy to get. 
Selection tends also to develop a high stand- 
ard in the trade, as well as to advertise the 
school in a desirable way. 

Another fundamental policy of Edison 
Vocational School is the use of advisory 
committees for each trade. ‘These com- 
mittees are made up of three or four em- 
ployers, three or four workers in the field, 
the coordinator anc the principal of the 
school. Meetings take place about twice a 
year for each trade, when questions of 
policy and details of instruction come up 
for free discussion. From this interchange 
of ideas come better practices, new teach- 
ing material, and suggestions for improved 
technique which are a source of confidence 
and enthusiasm for all concerned. The 
committee members assist with placement 
and advertise the school to their fellow 
craftsmen. 

The practice of production work is also 
a fundamental factor in the success of Edi- 
son Vocational School. In each class orders 
are taken in competition with firms en- 
gaged in the same industry. The prices 
charged, however, are low enough to at- 
tract customers who would otherwise do 
their own work. Committee members who 
were at first opposed to the system are 


now heartily in favor of it, since it seems 
to increase the demand for workman-like 
service. It has been found that the amount 
of work done is too small to offer serious 
competition. 

Teacher coordination is another policy 
which seems to succeed at Edison. Each 
instructor is given a half day a month for 
visiting wholesale houses, or industrial as 
well as commercial establishments where 
their particular trade is being carried on. 
These contacts assist in the placing of 
students and keep the instructor informed 
about the newest developments in his field. 

Individual instruction or personal work 
with students is perhaps the greatest source 
of strength of Edison Vocational School. 
Small classes make this possible, and also 
enable the teachers to study and under- 
stand their students, to advise and guide 
them, and to give them the confidence and 
encouragement which young people so often 
need when making a start in the world of 
industry. This interest in the individual 
accounts largely for the spirit of loyalty 
noticeable in all Edison students. In every 
class the ideal set up is that of bringing 
each student up to the employability level, 
an attitude to which students respond 
enthusiastically. . 

As a result of all these principles care- 
fully followed, 89 per cent of Edison 
graduates are employed. Though the 
school is small—approximately 300 in the 
trade departments and 250 in the business 
training department—it is built on the 
solid foundation of setting up actual trade 
standards and equipment, of close associa- 
tion with people successful in the trade, 
and of individual instruction by teachers 
trained and experienced in their particular 
fields. This situation, combined with 
selection of students of the proper age, 
type, and previous training to develop into 
skilled workmen, has resulted in a school 
of which the people of Seattle and the 
students themselves feel a very justifiable 
pride. 
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Training for W orkexrsin Distrihutive 


Occupations 


(Continued from February Journal) 


PAUL A. MERTZ 
Director of Company Training, Sears-Roebuck Company 


i STARTED with the premise that what- 
ever is worth-while training material for 
the consumer is worth-while training for 
the majority of employees in distribution. 
May I suggest mental checking of the above 
content to see if it does not square with 
this concept. Consumers, regardless of oc- 
cupation, have something to sell, even if it 
is only selling oneself to a prospective wife 
or husband, or getting a job; the consumer 
is the user of the basic products of indus- 
try, and should know them better for self- 
interest; the understanding of the distrib- 
utive systems upon which he is dependent 
is in consumer interest in economical pur- 
chasing; the virtues of the good retail em- 
ployee are those of the good citizen ;. hand- 
writing, arithmetic and well-spoken Eng- 
lish need no defense for their general use- 
fulness; public standards of taste are ad- 
mittedly low and worth consistent effort 
at improvement, and the elements of safety 
and good habits of work have a civic con- 
tribution as well. 

In organizing this content, a few of the 
basic principles of the curriculum makers 
are repeated in a retail setting for sake 
of emphasis: 

1. Don’t try to teach everything to 
everybody, regardless of need. 

2. Distinguish between technical content 
of value to the worker in industry or go- 
ing into industry, and that of value to 
the consumer, or his representative, the 
salesperson. 

3. Don’t get too specialized ; consider the 
greatest good for the greatest number; the 
distributor will still have some training to 
do on specifics of his business. 


4. Factual or textbook study is insufh- 
cient; we guess that the effect of the 
George-Deen Act will be to flood the 
country with retail textbooks that purport 
to teach retailing. Intelligent teachers will 
“bone up” on these, and classes will become 
almost as academic as in Latin and Greek. 
Retailing is not as much interested in what 
an employee knows as what he can do. 
Knowing and doing are not necessarily the 
same thing. Knowing the Ten Command- 
ments does not prevent me from breaking 
them. There must be laboratory and shop 
exercises, classes in stores with the actual 
merchandise, demonstration sales, study and 
development of actual displays, and other 
exercises in doing the typical acts utilized 
in distributive occupations. No one ever 
learned to type by studying a book about 
typing. 

Who shall teach retail subjects? 

It is natural to assume that, at least at 
the outset, the teachers shall come from 
the retail field itself. Many excellent 
teachers can be drawn from this source 
either on full-time or part-time work; but 
if these programs become as common as the 
shop courses, there will not be enough 
teachers who can be found to leave retail- 
ing for school work. There are too few 
people already in retailing who are quali- 
fied to perform the extremely varied train- 
ing tasks of the average retail store. Again 
I am fearful of training teachers of retail- 
ing specifically. There is no one person in 
any retail store who feels competent to 
teach everything that has to be taught; it 
is done largely by the delegation of train- 
ing responsibility to the person in the store 
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who knows the most about the particular 
subject ; and the management’s or the train- 
ing director’s effort is comparable to that 
of the school principal who doesn’t try to 
teach the whole curriculum, but supervises 
separate subject teachers who do. Rather 
do I visualize utilization of existing teach- 
ing personnel to learn the applications of 
their subjects to the distributive field, and 
to do their share of this training—the teach- 
er of English, of art, of home economics, 
of industrial arts, of so-called commercial 
subjects, under the guidance of a teacher 
or even principal who knows the retail 
field and its needs from actual contact. 
Perhaps this is the person who should teach 
the salesmanship. <A teacher of retailing 
embodied in one person is rather a terrify- 
ing concept to me. After eight years of 
educational activity in retailing, I, my- 
self, would not attempt to teach textile 
identification and construction, color, line 
and design or the basic materials used in 
manufacture. Perhaps I could teach the 
rest of my proposed curriculum, but I can 
select people who can do one or more of 
these things better. 

In the training of teachers and counsel- 
lors, particular attention is here directed to 
the schools that have pioneered training of 
teachers for retail store work—namely, The 
Prince School of Simmons College, Boston ; 
The Research Bureau for Retail Training 
of the University of Pittsburgh and The 
School of Retailing, New York University. 
Any general training effort without their 
participation would be wasteful. A year 
of graduate work in one of these schools 
in particular is one of the best and quickest 
ways to train leaders for this work in 
teacher training institutions. The cooper- 
ative plan of Antioch College and that of 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, should also 
be mentioned. 

Through what media shall distributive 
workers be trained ? 

The topics listed in the program of this 
convention suggest the modus operandi. 
Suffice it to repeat here that if the work 


is to be kept on a practical basis, it must 
be conducted in shops, laboratories, stores, 
offices, and as little as possible in class- 
rooms. A board stretched over two nail 
kegs in a store hardware department makes 
a better classroom than the most ultra- 
modern classroom devised that is removed 
from the problems to be solved. The 
training procedure should include little of 
the question-and-answer method of recita- 
tion, but consist largely of things to do, 
problems to be solved, demonstration and 
practice. Through this medium the neces- 
sary concepts, attitudes, habits and skills 
will be best attained. Obviously good re- 
tail experience in some fairly common and 
typical kind of distribution should be a 
minimum prerequisite of teachers. 

In conclusion, may I add a word about 
the place of vocational guidance in this 
problem. The problem is not only that of 
training workers already in the distribu- 
tive field, but of training boys and girls 
for distributive work. Counsellors should 
make it their business to live with compe- 
tent employment managers in larger stores 
to acquaint themselves with the types of 
employees selected for various types of em- 
ployment. There isn’t much sense in a 
boy or girl preparing himself or herself 
for selling in a particular field when em- 
ployment officers wouldn’t employ the stu- 
dent for that work. Except in the stores 
with less discriminative selectors, there are 
personality patterns for various types of 
job, and physical and mental traits that 
vary in the situations to be met. The per- 
sonnel executive in retailing shudders (and 
so does the customer) at sallow complex- 
ioned salespeople in candy, food stuffs, or 
infants’ wear departments, at salespeople 
with skin defects or prominent scars or 
physical defects in any public contact, at 
credit or adjustment employees who are not 
temperamentally patient and tactful by na- 
ture, and at a score of other specifics that 
must be known if counselling is to be ef- 
fective. The counsellor must know that 
introverts don’t make good salespeople, 
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that too much technical training handicaps 
rather than helps a salesman of technical 
merchandise, that men of slow, nervous re- 
action will not make good truck drivers. 
The list could go on ad infinitum. Again, 
the place of the training schools in retail 
distribution previously mentioned should be 
emphasized in counsellor training. 

From the foregoing, it is obvious that 
there must be the closest kind of coopera- 
tion between personnel managers and other 
representatives of smaller business with the 
schools, teaching training institutions and 
universities, if training for the distributive 
worker by the schools is going to function. 
The job is hard but not insurmountable, 
and it will require most careful planning 
and supervision to prevent ghastly wastes of 
public funds. Educators should not wait 
for the local distributors to take the initia- 
tive. Sell your best distribution in the 
various fields on the idea of working with 
you in your planning procedures, and in 
making your plan operative. Get repre- 
sentative committees working! Perhaps 
that is the first lesson for the schools in 
salesmanship! 

Finally, I am also much concerned about 
the thinking in some quarters that confuses 
the problem of suitable education of the 
older, backward pupil with that of the 
pupil of better than average intelligence 
who must prepare for an immediate work- 
ing life. 

It is illogical to assume that the duller 
pupil shall be relegated to a vocational pro- 
gram, while the brighter prepare for col- 
lege, merely because only the intelligent suc- 
ceed in academic curricula. In answer tc 
the question, ““Where are the leaders and 
executive classifications in business to come 
from?” it is easy to answer that they will 
come from the better educated groups. 
This is true to a point; however, this an- 
swer fails to consider that the pupil of 
average intelligence or better has the same 
right to the vocational curriculum as to 
the academic; that the policy of business 
to promote from within and to maintain 


morale assumes that the personnel under- 
structure of the company has within it in- 
dividuals of suitably trained native capacity 
who can rise to major responsibility with- 
out higher education; and that it is neither 
democratic to discourage the bright from 
entering a vocation other than the profes- 
sional, if he chooses nor to regiment dull- 
ards into a given vocational classification 

It will be a decided business and eco- 
nomic loss if social or educational stigma 
is associated with preparation for work in 
the distributive occupations. Bright young 
men and women with qualities of leader- 
ship will find equal if not better oppor- 
tunity for their talents in distribution than 
in the already overcrowded but more “re- 
spectable” professions. 

* * * 

The experience of Sears in organizing 
and conducting training activities may be 
suggestive of ways for educational institu- 
tions to get the job done. 

1. Each store is expected to allot two 
hours per week for organized training in 
retail subjects organized to meet specific 
present or future needs of those being 
trained. Attendance at meetings is volun- 
tary, but the enrolled employee must stay 
with the group in which enrolled until 
completion of the course. Course units 
may be as short as one hour in a topic that 
can be taught in that time, such as correct 
use of the telephone. Or they may run 
twenty hours, as in the case of training on 
an extended line of merchandise, such as 
the selling of hardware. 

2. Only those employees whose duties 
call for the knowledge, habits and skills 
making up the training unit, and those who 
are promotable to the activity or related 
activity are normally included in a given 
training group. 

3. In stores of “A” classification, that is, 
relatively complete department stores, a 
part of the training can be given during 
store hours; however, since the number of 
employees per department is small and 
their duties are numerous, most organized 
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training is conducted in morning hours 
before store opening, which is typically 
9:00 or 9:30, or in early evening hours. 
Stores are discouraged from attempting to 
conduct training immediately after closing 
and before the dinner hour. Meetings are 
usually begun as early as 6:30 and no later 
than 7:30 p. m. The earlier start is pre- 
ferred by most employees, many of whom 
do not go home after closing but eat in the 
store or nearby; this permits closing meet- 
ings at an hour early enough for social en- 
gagements. In “B” stores, typical of cities 
of 20,000 to 75,000 in population, where a 
single individual may in some instances be 
the only man in a given department, sales- 
men and department heads of adjoining de- 
partments who inter-sell are usually in- 
cluded. ‘“B” stores also typically use early 
evening hours. “C” stores, usually small 
stores with three to eight employees, if ad- 
jacent to other stores of their type in the 
same city or nearby suburb, may combine 
in order to get a large enough group to- 
gether, meeting in the most centrally lo- 
cated store. Or if, because of evening 
hours of business and a personnel whose 
working hours are necessarily staggered, no 
meeting time is available except bv special 
trip for the meeting, training may be con- 
ducted by home study and test at the store 
upon the employee’s reporting for duty on 
a given day of the week. 

4. The course outlines, manuals of in- 
struction, meeting (lesson) plans and tests 
are provided by the Training Division of 
the personnel department of the company 
in Chicago. Each employee receiving train- 
ing is provided with individual manual or 
handbook for study; grades are kept, re- 
corded and become a part of the qualifi- 
cation and promotion record of the em- 
ployee. 

5. The instructor is the individual in the 
store best qualified to give the instruction 
in question, and is not necessarily the best 
teacher in the store. If the subject is The 
Selling of Paint, it is almost certain that 
the division manager will be the instructor. 


In the larger stores (150 or more em- 
ployees), there is a personnel director (or, 
as we designate her, a “personnel assist- 
ant”) who is responsible for administration 
of the training function along with em- 
ployment and employee relations. 

6. What is taught? (Charts) Our texts 
are of three types: Standard practice man- 
uals (Receiving, Marking, Shipping, 
Credit, Adjustment, Personnel); hand- 
books (functional extractions from stand- 
ard practice manuals for the most part, 
e.g., Explanation of Pricing Policy, Use of 
the Telephone, Easy Payment Terms, Sell- 
ing Under the F.H.A., Use of the Unit 
Control System). The third text is the 
departmental merchandise information and 
sales manual—shoes, hardware, yard goods, 
automobile accessories, for example. There 
are also handbooks on elements of sales- 
manship, and an institutional handbook on 
personnel policy and general regulations for 
guidance of the new employee. We have 
recently issued selling system guides for 
use of instructors, such instruction having 
formerly been given locally without text 
help. 

We are also making use of visual meth- 
ods, creating our own sound slide films 
for sales promotion and training. Such 
subjects have been covered this year as how 
to maintain attractive displays, how to sell 
the major items featured in the Fiftieth An- 
niversary Year, how to make mail order 
as well as retail sales in the store. During 
the coming year we shall probably use the 
news-reel idea in instructing employees on 
those points that can be covered in a series 
of three to five minute presentations. 

Educators who are interested in films 
produced by manufacturers, associations, 
and film producers for retail education will 
find helpful a comprehensive list that has 
been compiled by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 101 West 31st Street, 
New York City. Many cover basic in- 
formation on textiles and other products 
of industry; others cover sales technique, 
and miscellaneous retail subjects that have 
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general retail application or are applicable 
to department or dry goods store training. 

7. Of equal importance with the hand- 
books and manuals are the teaching or meet- 
ing plans. Meetings are necessarily con- 


ducted in small stores by man or woman 


with little or no teaching experience. Yet 
it is far better that a man who understands 
his subject shall teach with the aid of 
teaching outlines, which indicate what and 
how he shall handle the instruction, than 
to use trained teachers whose knowledge of 
the subject is less than that of anyone in 
the group. ‘These plans outline proce- 
dures for each meeting in detail, paralleled 
by definite suggestions and factual material 
in the adjoining column of each page. Ac- 
companying these are objective new type 
tests, easy to score, accompanied by scor- 
ing key and point values. Test grades are 
combined and form a final score which be- 
comes a part of the individual personnel 
record of qualifications, used in conjunction 
with other data for promotion or transfer. 

8. Procedures in these meetings vary— 
discussion, demonstration by instructor and 
by members of the class, demonstration 
sales, drill, case discussion and problem 
solving, merchandise identification, loca- 
tion, drill on selling points of specific 
items are typical of sales training. In a 
course on selling paints, one lesson may 
deal with the elements of paint chemistry, 
another on the general techniques used in 
selling paints, another on selling interior 
paints, another on lacquers and varnishes, 
etc. 

g. Central administration of the pro- 
gram is simple. Each store is required to 
lay out a six-month training plan, selecting 
those courses which are most needed local- 
ly; this program when approved is still 
subject to local changes as conditions 
change. However, stores are followed up 
subsequently to the dates indicated for 
completion of a given course, and reasons 
must be given for any delays in completion. 

Where the main reason for the existence 
of an institution is not educational, there 


are times when a training program will be 
subject to omitted meetings for good rea- 
son. Reports are rendered to headquar- 
ters indicating number of meetings held, 
grades made by each employee, and sub- 
jects covered, upon completion of each 
unit. The training division of the head- 
quarters organization and the store man- 
ager also receive the shopping reports made 
of typical customer transactions made by 
a national shopping service. The manager 
uses these as a basis for individual re- 
training, and the national office as a fol- 
low-up on quality of selling service, and 
reflections of poor training in poor service. 
Stores are rated comparatively on the basis 
of these reports, and they become an in- 
strument for motivating the store to main- 
tain good service. Naturally the training 
and the service of any individual store is 
in direct ratio to its own effort and ability 
to do its own training job with the tools 
provided. Consequently, we have stores 
with good service, others with bad. Field 
work is also done from headquarters by 
visitation upon stores that need help to 
conduct their training on an effective basis. 

10. Training for promotion to super- 
visory and managerial responsibilities is 
accomplished through training in all of the 
retail courses, through progressive job ro- 
tation, through conferences, conducted re- 
gionally or in Chicago to which hand- 
picked promotable men are sent. ‘There 
are also merchandise conventions, traveling 
specialists in the more technical lines, and 
other media consisting of printed materials 
such as merchandise lists, promotional lit- 
erature, bulletins of standard practices 
that function in a training sense. Progress 
of promotable men is followed up by head- 
quarters, managers who fail to provide 
suitable experience for the better qualified 
employee are prodded, and field executives 
watch their development. In spite of a 
program of moderate expansion of store 
units, no managers or assistant managers 
have been employed from outside of the 
company for almost three years. 
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11. When new employees are put to 
work typical initial training is given, cov- 
ering personnel policy, general conduct, 
store history, locations, elements of selling, 
selling system. Some of the larger stores 
utilize a sponsor system for continuing the 
instruction on the job until the new em- 
ployee is oriented. When other courses, 
applicable to the given employee, are not 
in progress, the manuals that apply are is- 
sued to them for individual study. 

We do not push training responsibilities 
down a manager’s throat. Our policy is 
rather to show the need for training and 
sell it as we would any other commodity, 
pamely, on its merits. 

The training materials that we use have 
not been sent to schools or others interested 
in vocational education, since their con- 
tents apply only to our form of retailing 
and to our own merchandise and are not 


generally applicable. However, I have 
brought with me a series of charts that 
will indicate phases of our plan in which 
some of you may be interested. 

The above represents only the formal 
organized national planning and operation 
of training in our retail organization. 
There is and always will be the training 
that is the product of the lessons of ex- 
perience, that is provided through super- 
vision of activity, and by the on-the-spot 
correction of work improperly done. 

I have outlined the training activity as 
it stands at the moment. ‘Training, like 
woman’s work, is never done, and there 
are many activities for which no formal 
training program has as yet been developed. 
The above, however, may serve to give 
someone a lead that he can use in apply- 
ing planning procedures to the problem of 
the schools. 


Miss Mary Conway Passes 


I thought that you would want to know 
that Miss Mary Conway, retired prin- 
cipal of the Cincinnati Sewing Vocational 
High School, died at her home 2345 Ken- 
ton Street, East Walnut Hills, ater a 
month of illness on November 24, 1936. 
Miss Conway was one of our pioneers in 
vocational education, beginning as principal 
of the Cincinnati Compulsory Continua- 
tion School in 1911. 

The following memorial appeared in the 
school paper, Retail Buzz, for December 
(Cincinnati Sewing Vocational High 


School) : 


A Goop FRIEND Has LEFT Us 


““Miss Vandervort and the teachers lost 
a good and sincere friend through the death 
of Miss Mary Conway. Miss Conway 
was for many years a teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools, then started continuation 
school work, and finally became engrossed 
in building up a vocational school for girls. 
She was the principal of what was called 
the Girl’s Vocational High School at 123 
East Ninth Street. In this school three 


vocational high schools had their beginning 
—the Sewing, the Commercial, and the 
Retail Selling. Miss Conway was so suc- 
cessful in her work that the building be- 
came overcrowded, and, by the time of her 
retirement, was separated into three schools. 
Boys were admitted to the Retail Selling 
School before her retirement. 

“She was a true friend to all the teach- 
ers and pupils under her. She loved and 
appreciated all of them and in turn was 
loved by them because of her kindness, her 
tact, her impartiality, her consideration of 
the welfare of others. It was her aim in 
life to make good citizens of her pupils, 
and in this she met with wonderful suc- 
cess. Her influence will live on for many 
years, for every pupil and teacher who was 
fortunate enough to come under it was 
made better by it. May the same be said 
of each of us after we have departed from 
among the living. 

“Ada Weber.” 


She was truly one of the greatest teach- 
ers I have been privileged to know in Cin- 
cinnati. 


R. L. J. 
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The New Organization of 
Industrial Arts 


GEORGE B. COX 
Professor, Industrial Education, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


hnseerienn education is here used in 
its broader sense. It should be defined as 
embracing any and all forms of education 
and training concerned with “changes made 
by man in the forms of materials to in- 
crease their values, and of the problems 
of life related to these changes.” This 
definition would include skills, trade 
knowledge, related technical subject-mat- 
ter, related informational content of what- 
ever kind, and any other material of value 
to young people for either vocational train- 
ing or industrial appreciation. It would 
include the non-vocational as well as the 
vocational. 

According to this concept of the .indus- 
trial education program, industrial arts 
serves non-vocational objectives. It is the 
purpose of industrial arts to develop a 
broad industrial background; to give 
training in specific elementary skills for 
domestic, avocational, and leisure time ap- 
plication; and to furnish an_ enriched 
informational content that will help future 
generations to a better appreciation and a 
more complete understanding of the prob- 
lems of industry, capital, and labor. 

The second phase of industrial education, 
now commonly referred to as vocational- 
industrial education but more properly 
called trade education, concerns itself with 
specific training for earning a living in some 
particular industrial occupation or trade. 
So far as any one trainee is concerned, it 
embraces only the trade content (skill, trade 
judgment, related technical information) of 
the particular trade or occupation for which 
he is training. 


In other words, according to the broader 
concept of the present industrial education 
program, industrial arts should lay a broad 
background of technical information and 
industrial appreciation, upon which those 
who enter the trade or industrial field may 
base a more concentrated vocational train- 
ing. Industrial arts is the non-vocational 
phase of the industrial education program, 
while vocational-industrial or “trade edu- 
cation” is concerned with training for in- 
creased earning capacity in the industrial 
pursuits. 

There are several indications that we are 
now entering upon a new stage in the de- 
velopment of the industrial arts program. 
During the past decade there has been a 
very decided tendency to over-develop a 
highly compartmentalized procedure. In- 
dustrial arts has been too much inclined 
to build its program on the basis of short 
units of trade content not extensive enough 
for training value, and still not entirely 
adapted to the educational objectives of the 
evolving program for secondary education. 
Even with the advent of the “‘general shop”’ 
type of organization, this compartmental- 
ized procedure has continued. The Rus- 
sell-Bonser plan of general contacts with 
industrial materials did not originally in- 
tend the compartmentalized program. For 
strategic reasons, and largely because of the 
intensified development of industry, teach- 
ers have generally turned to the compart- 
mentalized or highly departmentalized 
development even in the “general shop” 
type of organization. There is too much 
of a tendency in most quarters to teach 
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by small units of subject-matter without 
respect to the development of the individual 
or of the educative processes as a whole. 

Another movement in the field of edu- 
cation seems to have its beginning in the 
present age. ‘There is considerable talk, in 
certain quarters, of the integrative curricu- 
lum. I wonder if the development of the 
integrative curriculum might not be a re- 
volt against the highly departmentalized 
procedure in secondary education. 

This movement may have as profound 
an influence on the industrial arts program 
as did the junior high school and guidance 
movements of an earlier period. No one 
can deny that the junior high school and 
the guidance programs have profoundly in- 
fluenced the objectives, the application, and 
the scheme of organization of the industrial 
arts subjects. 

There have been recent evidences that 
the subsidized vocational-industrial educa- 
tion program is not altogether sympathetic 
with the industrial arts program to the ex- 
tent indicated in the definition previously 
advanced for these two phases of industrial 
education. If the relationship established 
in 1932, when industrial arts was given 
representation in the Amevican Vocational 
Association, is not decidedly strengthened, 
and if the industrial arts teachers do not 
awaken more fully to the necessity of a 
strong national organization, this lack of 
a strong central organization will probably 
mean we shall occupy a less favorable posi- 
tion in the new movement toward the in- 
tegrative curriculum. 

In closing, let me express a profound 
belief in the philosophy of industrial edu- 
cation; a belief that industrial arts and 
vocational-industrial or “trade education” 
are two phases of the same program. Both 
are concerned with industrial education in 
its broader phases. ‘Together, they intro- 
duce the coming generations to the realm 
of industry. Together, they furnish both 
an educational background and a specific 
training for the industrial pursuits. In 


this age of rapid occupational shift and 


the consequent necessity for retraining in 
the industrial occupations, industrial arts, 
with its broad objectives of general tech- 
nical information and industrial apprecia- 
tion, seems more than ever a necessity pre- 
requisite to vocational-industrial education. 

As men interested in the professional 
development of the industrial arts, let us 
bend every effort to strengthen these rela- 
tions; that together the two agencies most 
concerned with industrial education shall 
be able to present a stronger program in 
the years ahead, and that individually we 
may progress along our respective special 
avenues—the vocational-industrial in the 
realm of specific training for earning ex- 
perience—the industrial arts in the field of 
general education, closely allied to the con- 
temporary non-vocational phases of second- 
ary education. 





Some Developments in Minnesota 


Mr. Clifford Lush, at the beginning of 
the present school year, was appointed 
supervisor of industrial arts in the Min- 
neapolis schools. He has a Master’s degree 
from the University of Minnesota, and has 
held several teaching positions in Minnesota 
schools. This position was vacated by the 
death of J. E. Painter several years ago. 
Economic conditions and increasing demand 
for industrial arts offerings made it ad- 
visable to take up the program again in 
active expansion. 

There are 32 new industrial arts depart- 
ments in Minnesota schools beginning with 
this school year. There are 20 more con- 
templated according to Mr. H. H. Wid- 
dowson, state supervisor. 

Mr. George Brace, Director of Indus- 
trial Education, Saint Paul, reports re- 
newed activities in expanding industrial 
arts and trade training in Saint Paul 
schools. Demand from employee and em- 
ployer groups has made necessary a new 


foundry in Mechanic Arts High School. 


_A plumbing department is to be installed 


also. 
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Dr. Wesley Alvah O'Leary 


Dr. WESLEY ALVAH O’LEARY, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education in 
charge of Vocational Education and In- 
dustrial Arts, died Thursday, January 28, 
1937, at his home in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. Born in Southboro, Massachu- 
setts, September 12, 1873, Dr. O'Leary 
was graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1895 and then continued his graduate 
studies at Harvard, Clark University, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In 1896 he embarked on his teaching 
career in his native town of Southboro. 
He was engaged as a teacher in the New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, public schools in 
1904, and he organized and supervised the 
New Bedford Vocational School. This 
was the first state aided all-day vocational 
school in the country. 

Dr. O’Leary was one of the founders of 
the National Society for the Promotion of 
Vocational Education, and in 1913, in co- 
operation with this society, a vocational 
teacher training program at Pratt Institute 
was organized by him. These classes were 
continued through 1915, and many of 
the teachers who received their training 
through this source were engaged by the 
New York Board of Education. 

Dr. O’Leary was the first director of 
the Essex County Vocational Schools, and 
after three years in this capacity, he was 
appointed as the Assistant Commissioner of 
Education in charge of the Vocational 
Division of the New Jersey Department 
of Public Instruction. 

During the war, Dr. O’Leary was 
placed in charge of the training program 
for equipment officers for the Ordnance 
Department of the United States Army. 
More than two thousand officers were 
trained by Dr. O’Leary at the Rock Island 
Arsenal. 

Dr. O’Leary was President of the Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of 





Vocational Education during 1930-1931, 
and he was President of the American 
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Vocational Association in 1932. He was 
also a member of the Wilbur Committee 
appointed by President Hoover to study 
vocational education, and he directed a 
national survey of vocational schools for 
the Bureau of Statistics, United States De- 
partment of Labor. .His leadership in the 
field of vocational education was recog- 
nized by Stout Institute in 1932 by the 
granting of an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science in Industrial Education. 


The funeral services were held at 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Elizabeth, on 
Saturday, January 30, 1937. Many di- 
rectors of state departments and leaders 
in industry and education were present to 
pay final tribute to the passing of a great 
educator. 


(Article and cut of Mr. O’Leary sup- 
plied by and taken from program of New 
Jersey Vocational and Arts Association.) 





DR. WILLIAM H. JOHNSON HONORED 


DR. WILLIAM 
H. Johnson, Su- 
perintendent of 
Schools of Chi- 
cago, was _ pre- 
sented a Life 
Membership in 
the American 
Vocational Asso- 
ciation, at a din- 
ner given by the 
faculty of Wash- 
burne Trade 
School, Chicago, 
on Friday evening, 
April 9. This 
dinner was held at the Knickerbocker 
Hotel in conjunction with the termination 
of a series of conferences conducted by Mr. 
N. A. Giles, Regional Supervisor from the 
office of the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

In presenting the Life Membership, 
speakers of the evening explained that this 
honor was being conferred in consideration 
of the broad new program in the field of 
trade and industrial education which Dr. 
Johnson has established in Chicago. Dr. 
Johnson, in accepting the membership, de- 
clared that the time has arrived for a new 





Dr. W. H. Johnson 


deal in educational objectives. He en- 
visioned the building in Chicago of a 
broader outlook toward occupational edu- 
cation, explaining in detail plans for the 
large $2,000,000 new industrial school to 
be built on the South Side, and the organi- 
zation of a system of vocational high 
schools distributed at convenient points in 
the city. 

He also emphasized the fact that the 
large technical high schools, Lane, Crane, 
and Tilden, are being revamped in the 
direction of vocational training, and that 
within the past year over 115 trade and 
industrial classes have been established in 
the night schools. 

“Our program is just beginning to func- 
tion,’ he declared; “we have been in low 
gear and at the present time are moving 
into second. In another year Chicago 
should be in. the forefront in the education 
of employable citizens.” Dr. Johnson 
further commented upon the fact that the 
members of the Board of Education are 
becoming enthusiastic in their plans for 
furthering this type of training. 

Those present were impressed by the 
enthusiasm and vigor with which Dr. 
Johnson presented the program. 
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The Baltimore Convention 


“oe American Vocational Association 
Convention in Baltimore, December 1, 2, 
3, 4, 1937, according to present indications, 
will be the largest and finest vocational 
convention ever.to be held. It is expected 
that 3,500 to 4,000 persons will attend the 
Convention this year. More than twenty- 
five local committees, with a total of over 
300 members, are busily engaged in making 
adequate plans for the visiting delegates and 
their friends. 


Convention Headquarters 


The Lord Baltimore Hotel will be the 
official headquarters of the Convention. 
The offices of the Executive Committee 
will be opened there on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 27. The evening meetings, including 
the Banquet, House of Delegates and the 
Ship Program, will also be at this hotel. 
Prior to the A.V.A. Convention, the Na- 
tional Association of State Directors will 
hold forth at the Lord Baltimore on No- 
vember 29 and 30. 

The headquarters for Industrial Educa- 
tion, Part-Time Schools, Guidance and 
Rehabilitation will be at the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel. The Emerson Hotel will be 
headquarters for Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Arts Education and the Southern 
Hotel will be host to Home Economics 
and Commercial Education. Delegates are 
urged to make their hotel reservations early 
by writing direct to the hotel desired. 


Commercial and Educational Exhibits 


The New Fifth Regiment Armory, with 
over 50,000 square feet of exhibit space, 
will provide the finest and most spacious 
accommodations for exhibits that the Con- 
vention has ever had. The commercial and 
educational exhibits will be located on the 
exhibition floor with adequate lounging ar- 
rangements between the two sets of ex- 
hibits. A lunchroom to be operated by 


the local convention committee will pro 
vide delicious and appetizing food at 
reasonable costs. 

All section meetings on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, December 2, 3, and 4, 
will be held in adjacent rooms of the bal- 
cony floor of the Armory. 


Points of Interest in Baltimore 


The Baltimore Schools will be open to 
all convention delegates and their friends. 
During the past fifteen years, many millions 
of dollars have been spent for new elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high school build- 
ings and equipment. New and modern 
departments for industrial arts, home 
economics and commercial education and 
guidance, which are under the supervision 
and direction of the Division of Vocational 
Education, will be of interest to educators 
in these fields of work. 

The vocational schools, with both day 
and evening courses, will provide special 
guides for visits to the classes in which the 
delegates are interested. The general voca- 
tional schools for boys and the occupational 
schools for both boys and girls will be of 
special interest. In these schools, the 
courses have been planned to meet the needs 
and capacities of students who cannot 
qualify for entrance into the standard voca- 
tional schools. 

All visitors should include sufficient time 
in their schedules to see some of the beauti- 
ful spots in Baltimore and suburban coun- 
try while at the convention. Fort 
McHenry, the birthplace of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the Flag House, Edgar 
Allen Poe’s Grave, Maryland Institute, 
Maryland, Johns Hopkins and Baltimore 
Universities, the Municipal Museum, Bal- 
timore Museum of Art, Walters Art Gal- 
lery, Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library and other local 

(Continued on page 124) 
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BENJAMIN T. LELAND 


BENJAMIN 
Towne Leland, 
professor of In- 
dustrial Education 
at the University 
of Maryland, died 
onSaturday, 
March 27, at his 
homie, 32:04 
Brightwood Ave- 
nue, following an 
illness of two 
weeks, 

Funeral services 
were conducted by 
the Rev Hugh W. 
Powers, rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Holy Nativity, on March 
30. Burial was in Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Leland was born in Holliston, 
Massachusetts, May 27, 1881, and received 
his early education in the Boston Latin 
School. He received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Harvard University and the 
Master of Arts degree from Columbia 
University. He was Professor of Indus- 
trial Education at the University of Mary- 
land for the past twelve years. 

Prior to Mr. Leland’s work at the 
University of Maryland, he was state 
supervisor of Industrial Education in 
Providence, Rhode Island. He was presi- 
dent of the Maryland Vocational Educa- 
tion Association. He was intensely inter- 
ested in vocational work and indeed a 
friend to industrial and trade teachers and 
an untiring worker in 





Benjamin T. Leland 


teacher-training 


work. 
Besides his widow, Mrs. Clara M. 
Leland, he is survived by two sons, 


Benjamin Towne Leland, Jr., and Forrest 
Kustered Leland, of Baltimore; his father, 
Oscar Towne Leland, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Leon T. Greenleaf, and Mrs. Helen 
Kellener, all of Worcester, and a brother, 
Henry Forrest Leland, of Gary, Indiana. 


Impressions of EuropeanApprenticeship 
(Continued from page 99) 


while the system of rigid prescription of 
apprenticeship in Germany has apparently 
worked, it would not be suited to the sit- 
uation existing in this country. While 
our method of attacking this problem may 
be somewhat slower in achieving results 
than that in European countries, it will 
undoubtedly serve the purpose better. If 
all those concerned with apprenticeship take 
an active part because they believe in it 
and understand the rules and regulations 
which have been democratically developed, 
stronger apprenticeship will prevail. 





A Message from England 
(Continued from page 102) 


able to learn of what is being done in many 
of the places I did not visit as a result 
of the many delightful contacts which I 
made at San Antonio. In order that my 
survey may be more complete I would be 
more grateful than I can say for informa- 
tion concerning plans and projects in such 
places. 

With best wishes for the future of this 
great movement, 

Dartow W. HumpuHreys. 





The Baltimore Convention 
(Continued from page 123) 


institutions and shrines, as well as 
Annapolis and the U. S. Naval Academy, 


will be of interest to visitors to Baltimore. 


En Route to the Convention 


Holding the Convention in Baltimore 
this year will make it possible for delegates 
to stop in other nearby eastern cities either 
before or after the convention, to visit 
schools and points of interest in those 
cities. Washington, D. C., should be in- 
cluded in the itinerary of everyone, and 
especially of those who have never visited 
our National Capital. 
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F. F. A. News Notes 


W. A. ROSS 


National Executive Secretary 


Missouri 


Eight members of the Golden City 
Chapter borrowed $840 from the Ozark 
Production Credit Association of Spring- 
field to assist in developing their farming 
programs. Of this amount $700 is for the 
boys having swine projects, while the re- 
maining $140 is utilized by those with sheep 
projects. The Golden City Chapter also 
has a hog-feeding project under way in 
cooperation with the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation and the local Farmers Elevator. 


Colorado 


With 51 chapters and 1,140 active 
members, the Colorado Association staged 
its eighth annual meeting, April 8-10, at 
Fort Collins in conjunction with the 2oth 
Annual State Vocational Judging Contest. 
The Colorado Association showed, a gain 
of 79.2 per cent in membership during the 
year. 


Alabama 


The Wetumpka Chapter has set a goal 
of each member having a creditable “year- 
round garden,” and all boys taking voca- 
tional agriculture are urged by the F. F. A. 
to plant gardens. In addition to the value 
of the garden to the home, as a source of 
vegetables, the chapter is offering a cash 
prize to the boy having the best set-up. ‘To 
be eligible to receive the prize, however, the 
boy must have at least eight vegetables 
growing in the garden during the fall and 
winter. He must also do 75 per cent of 
the work himself and fertilize according to 
experiment station recommendations. A 
tour of inspection is being made by the 
officers of the chapter at regular intervals, 
and they will award the prize at the end 
of the year. 


Puerto Rico 


A late report from this Insular Asso- 
ciation of F. F. A. shows 2,329 members 
and a 100 per cent chapter organization. 
Twelve new chapters and 414 members 
were added this year. 


Kentucky 


From the Stamping Ground Chapter 
comes word that the new $30,000 water 
system for the town will soon be finished 
and dedicated. ‘The chapter sent out 
letters and called a meeting of the towns- 
people about a year ago in order to create 
interest in this fine undertaking. 


California 


Don Bullington, 19 years old and an 
F. F. A. member now enrolled in the 
California Polytechnic School, startled the 
livestock world in late March when his 
grand champion lamb of the Interstate 
Junior Show brought a world record price 
of $10.25 per pound. Sales and prize 
money amounted to $870. Don, who will 
graduate next year from “California Poly” 
and devote all his time to the sheep busi- 
ness, got his start while a member of 
Caruthers Chapter. 


Ohio 


A cooperative swine improvement asso- 
ciation is being sponsored and organized by 
members of the Anna Chapter. About 20 
boys having pure-bred swine have signified 
their intention of becoming members of 
the organization. A committee is studying 
constitutions and by-laws as suggested by 
various breed associations. Activities to 
be conducted by the chapter group include 
cooperative buying and selling of breeding 
stock, market hogs, swine equipment and 
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supplies; operating a gilt chain as already 
started by the F. F. A. chapter; and such 
other activities as well increase the effi- 
ciency of pork production in the Anna 
community. 


Texas 


Organization of a Gold Key Association, 
a sponsoring body for the Texas Associa- 
tion of Future Farmers of America, and 
the first of its kind in the United States, 
was perfected at Ft. Worth on March 
12. Although the requirement for mem- 
bership in this association is based on the 
possession of a gold key awarded by the 
Future Farmers of America, the Gold Key 
Association is in no way directly connected 
with the Texas Association or national 
organization of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. One of its chief purposes is to work 
for the betterment of vocational agricul- 
ture. 


Louisiana 


C. A. Duplantis, former National Vice- 
President of the F. F. A., was able to con- 
vince the Federal Land Bank of New 
Orleans that he could operate and purchase 
the 1,100-acre Welcome Plantation located 
in Lafourche Parish. The bank made 
final arrangements with Duplantis for the 
purchase recently. 

Duplantis is the first F. F. A. member 
in the state to take advantage of the co- 
operative working relationship between the 
Federal Land Bank of New Orleans and 
the State Department of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Louisiana, relative to assisting 
young men with training in vocational agri- 
culture to establish themselves in farming. 


New York 


Sixty-five chapters in the Empire State 
have entered the Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Contest. This event is included in 
the state program of work and is of spe- 
cial interest to members located in the dairy 
sections of the state. 

The first two prizes of $30 and $20 


respectively are offered by Dairyman’s 
League, while the other eighteen prizes are 
given by the State Fair Association. 
Awards will be made at the time of the 
State Fair in September. 


Wyoming 

A State F. F. A. band composed of 45 
pieces made its appearance at the recent 
State Convention held in Casper. The 
band members wore F. F. A. caps and had 
7-inch emblems on the back of their 
uniforms. This band also expected to 
participate in the State Music Festival. 


Of National Interest 

Early in April, President Joe Black 
started a tour which was to take him into 
the following State Conventions: Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Western Vice-President Phelon Malouf 
attended State Conventions in New 
Mexico and Nevada during April. 

The National Board of Trustees of the 
Future Farmers of America will meet in 
Washington, D. C., April 30 to May 4. 
This is their annual spring meeting and a 
full attendance is assured. Plans for the 
Tenth Convention Celebration next Octo- 
ber will be the main item for consideration. 

While in Washington, the board mem- 
bers will have an opportunity to visit points 
of interest in Washington, nearby Virginia, 
and Maryland. 





Interest in Home Economics Grows 

According to a report from the office of 
Pennsylvania State Superintendent Lester 
K. Ade, interest in home economics and 
family relations on the part of boys in pub- 
lic schools is growing. The supervision of 
this work which is in charge of Mrs. Anna 
Green and Mrs. Edith Davison of the 
home economics division in the Department 
of Public Instruction, extends to more than 
forty centers throughout Pennsylvania 
where boys’ classes in home economics are 
being conducted. 
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Why Baltimore? 


Being the story behind the news! 


‘Your radio reporder.... 
Fleesh xxxx By way of the high 
seas... . Fleesh—A.V.A. will 
mid-aisle with Miss Baltimore 
.... The time, next December 
.... The place, oyster village. 
Leesen, I’m delling you. . 
Fleesh .... 

So-o-0-0-0-, the Ship tacked lamely back 
from San Antonio. Her trim hull bulged 
with a strange cargo. Stacks of red-and- 
black Mexican blankets, sun-dried pottery, 
and strings of red peppers. Armored arma- 
dillos made into sewing baskets. Here and 
there the equally hard-shelled crew holy- 
stoned the companion ways and brightened 
the corners of the fife-rail. And every- 
where smiles and snatches of cowboy songs 
floated from the galley, echoed from the 
crow’s nest. Jugs, emptied in the height 
of the excitement, were dipped in the brine 
and converted into one-man saxophones. 
Even the creased brow of the skipper flat- 
tened to the benevolent sweetness of Mona 
Lisa. One side of his marine mouth curved 
upward like the fluke of an anchor while 
the harsh orders of Deck Officer Claude 
took on the caressing tones of Southern 
diction. The Ship had gone softie. 

Even the porpoises swimming alongside 
glanced up and exchanged knowing winks 
with the crew who were weaving seaweed 
wreaths for their hair. And the hard-as- 
tacks gulls off the port bow jeered and gave 
Bronx cheers at the strange crew. 

Then, as was to be expected, the worst 
happened—Tuesday morning, right below 
the log. There it was, plain as print and 
much more astonishing. The helmsman 
read it first. Then the second mate. Then 
little groups of two or three. This is what 
they saw: 





A greenhorn skipper stepped aboard, 
Yo ho, me lads, yo ho! 


Learned navigation drivin’ a Ford, 
Yo ho, me lads, yo ho! 


So it’s up with the anchor, 

Up with the sail, 

The skipper got his job by mail 
Followin’ a plow o’er field and dale... 

Yo ho, me lads, yo ho. 

Now that proves the malicious aftermath 
of Spanish food. You never can be quite 
sure what it is going to do to your system 
and habits. Evidently Captain Paul 
Goward’s premiere represented an effer- 
vescence inconsistent with his hard-boiled 
New-England-nutmeg manner. Miutinies 
have started with more meager infractions. 
Such beginnings are like nudists; you can’t 
pin anything on them. 

The Florida keys added a new note, more 
masculine, more hair-on-the-chest. The 
yeast dreams had burst with the tarnishing 
of the copper sunsets. Once more the beans 
became plain beans and the salt pork tasted 
saltier and tougher. So mermaid fancy 
vanishes in the morning sun and memory 
ties up the ends of her blanket, shoulders 
the bundle and leaves us facing the cold 
grey Atlantic, disgustedly lonely but glad 
for the feel of rough rope and sandpaperish 
canvas. 

Even the passengers came out of it. 
Brief cases appeared on the sun deck. 
Brows drew together over reports; pencils 
zigzagged furiously over expense accounts. 
Portables ticked out a medley of vocational 
hope and ambitious plans reared up their 
heads like monsters of the deep. Thus the 
winter blast raging down from Labrador 
brought back reason for rhyme. 

Most of the stories that came back had 
to do with food. You can’t deny your 
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columnist warned you, told you so. On the 
plate Spanish food looks as insipid as a 
cream puff. Only after it bounces off your 
dental ridge, brushes past your astonished 
tonsils and plunges into your gullet, is its 
fiendish authority known. Poor Richard 
said, ‘“Those who play with fire, collect the 
insurance.” In this instance the reimburse- 
ment took the pleasing form of home ek 
teachers who, like the Lorelei, lured the 
delegates and crew to their gastronomic 
destruction. One delegate from Milwau- 
kee swore he knew how a house felt with 
only the seared, four walls standing. But 
with the bitter came the sweet—those girls 
sans castanets could dance, according to all 
reports. 

Now about the reason for selecting Bal- 
timore for the next convention. Some peo- 
ple will bring up the old bromide about a 
seaport. Your columnist is sorry to disap- 
point you. . . . that is NOT the reason. 
Neither is Charley Sylvester, entirely. . . . 
But first, seriously, about this work A.V.A. 
is carrying forward. If you haven't, read 
the May first Satevepost, look up that arti- 
cle, “I graduated last June.” If anyone 
ever presented a better argument for voca- 
tional education, it hasn’t been front-paged 
as emphatically. McEvoy, in “Move Over 
Please,” drags out Sproul of California U., 
Ackerman of Columbia, Hutchins and Judd 
of Chicago, and even our old friend Mor- 
gan of Antioch, and does he burn up the 
page about academic nonsense, Greek roots 
and Phi Beta Kappa keys. Read what he 
says about the relative number of leaders. 
If this isn’t ammunition for vocational edu- 
cation, your columnist doesn’t know an ex- 
clamation point when he sees one, so help 
me. Unless somebody starts thinking soon, 
bitterly disillusioned youth will transform 
education in a way that may bring “It 
Can’t Happen Here.” 

It isn’t fair to blame Wall Street with 
selling the idea of a white collar being 
nobler than overalls. If stock gambling 
looked like the path to yachts and a place 
in the country the bankers disillusioned us. 


At least they took back our shirts and the 
slips of paper. Now vocational education 
must get out squares, hammers, saws, and 
add a bay window and more light to the 
educational mansion. Or else the renova- 
tion will be made by ruthless hands, 
thoughtlessly. All of us may take a 
powder! 

Now about this convention in Baltimore. 
Secretary Dennis says he missed last win- 
ter’s flu because of San Antonio’s eternal 
sunshine. From the deck, therefore, it 
seems a bit paradoxical to have the 1937 
meeting in Baltimore, doesn’t it? . . . But 
there is a good reason. 

First about the cow-hand that Ed Cherry 
saw in the Gunter Hotel coffee shop. . . . 
The steer herder had ordered a steak. 
When it was served he objected . . . be- 
cause it was so rare. “Take it back and 
have the cook really fry it. I often seen 
cows hurt worse than that and get plumb 
well again.” 

Now about this Baltimore business. . . . 
Surely you get it by now, the reason for 
the selection? You don’t? Well, now, 
consider. Think back, to the havoc 
wrought by tabasco and tortillas and en- 
chillados. Irreparable harm to the intesti- 
nal tracts of some of our country’s brainiest 
men. 

Shakespeare gave the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce the clue in that immortal line, 
“The world is my oyster.” Three hundred 
years haven’t explained it. In an effort to 
find new uses for their raw material the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce have de- 
cided to invite the A.V.A. to be their guests 
this December. They will award prizes 
for the best new use for oysters. Certain 
applications are restricted, among them 
button-hole bouquets or powder puffs (com- 
pact size) but in general there are no 
limitations. The opportunities are gigantic, 
as are the oysters. 

So it looks like a perfect setting. Charley 
Sylvester and John Siedel have already 
agreed to provide Baltimore beauties to 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL SHOP MetaL Worxk—A. W. 
and K. L. Dragoo. McKnight and 
McKnight, Publishers, Bloomington, IIl. 


General Shop Metal Work, by Dragoo 
and Dragoo, is a very usable shop manual 
for junior high school students. The illus- 
trations are clear and the material is ample 
for use by students in learning the processes 
and the related information needed. The 
arrangement of the book, however, leaves 
much to be desired as it is somewhat diff- 
cult to find exactly the information needed 
at any particular point, and it is not per- 
fectly clear where instructions and related 
material meet. This confusion is not seri- 
ous, but could have been easily avoided by 
a slightly different arrangement of the 
book and by making a sharp distinction be- 
tween the use of the second person and the 
third person in dealing with instructions 
and materials respectively. On the whole 
it may be said that the book is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of shop man- 
uals and will undoubtedly meet a very 
widespread need. A. B. M. 


Fitm-Strip Prices, for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1937. Extension Service, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Prices for film strips issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
will be approximately the same for the 
fiscal year 1936-37 as those in effect during 
the past year, according to an announce- 
ment recently made by the Division of Co- 
operative Extension of the Department. 
Dewey & Dewey, Kenosha, Wis., again 
were awarded the contract for film-strip 
production because of the low bids sub- 
mitted in competition with other firms. 

The prices for film strips until June 30, 
1937, will range from 50 cents to $1.10 
each, depending upon the number of illus- 
trations in the series. The majority of the 


275 series that the Department has avail- 
able will sell for 50 or 65 cents each. 
Film strips are available on such subjects 
as farm crops, dairying, farm animals, farm 
forestry, plant and animal diseases and 
pests, farm economics, farm engineering, 
home economics, and adult and junior ex- 
tension work. Lecture notes are provided 
with each film strip purchased. 

The popularity of film strips among ex- 
tension workers, teachers, and others has 
been due primarily to the reasonable prices 
charged for them, the convenience with 
which they can be handled, and their effec- 
tiveness in educational work. A list of 
available film strips and instructions on 
how to purchase them may be obtained by 
writing to the Division of Cooperative Ex- 
tension, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


CuRRENT REFERENCES ON AMERICAN 
YouTH Prosiems. American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A valuable summary of references deal- 
ing with current articles in various publi- 
cations on vital problems of youth in this 
and other countries. These references will 
be especially valuable to superintendents, 
principals, vocational instructors, and those 
having guidance responsibilities. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY IN JUVENILE 

DELINQUENCY. 

This Bibliography was prepared for the 
Attorney General’s Advisory Committee 
on Crime. The Bibliography was pre- 
pared by Caroline Shurtleff, Readers’ Ad- 
viser of the Washington, D. C., Public Li- 
brary. She was assisted by Miss Helen 
Fuller, for the Attorney General’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Crime, and Edgar M. 
Gerlach, Supervisor of Social Service, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, and Instructor in 
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Juvenile Delinquency, University of Mary- 
land. The Bibliography contains a list of 
books, periodical references, a list of pam- 
phlets and reports, and publications in the 
field of delinquency. It also contains a 
brief presentation on community programs 
for crime prevention. 


OccuPATIONS AND VOocATIONAL GuID- 
ANCE—Wilma Bennett, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Univer- 
sity Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This booklet contains a list of associa- 
tions, institutions, and agencies listing in 
connection with each, publications dealing 
with occupational information. Included 
in the list are many pamphlets and bulletins 
of current issue. This booklet should be 
of distinct service to guidance specialists 
and vocational instructors. 


ELEMENTS OF RETAIL SELLING, by Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom. Ronald Press, 1936, 
369 pages. 

Out of the wealth of experience he has 
accumulated since he himself left a job in 
a retail store to go to college and become 
the foremost authority on marketing and 
retail store management in this country, 
Dr. Nystrom has drawn widely in order to 
write an informative manual for beginners 
in retailing. In this book Dr. Nystrom 
expresses his faith in the excellent oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the retail busi- 
ness for those who are able to render su- 
perior service, and shows just what the 
successful beginner must learn to do. 

This is really the first book suitable for 
school use which tries to show youth how 
retail selling can lead to retail store owner- 
ship ; for the opportunities to own and build 
one’s own business are far greater in retail- 
ing than in other fields of trade. While 
not so enthusiastically and inspiringly writ- 
ten as Mr. Ohrbach’s book on Getting 
Ahead in Retailing, it is more specific, de- 
tailed, and analytical, as is necessary in a 
textbook. 

Dr. Nystrom intersperses chapters on op- 


portunities, getting started, and getting 
ahead in retailing with chapters on selling 
practices, psychology of selling, store rou- 
tine, store management, store operation, 
and similar topics which constitute the ele- 
ments of retail store work. Hence the 
book is more than an elementary presenta- 
tion of retail selling; for it is an introduc- 
tion to retailing covering all those phases 
which a beginner will need to master while 
serving the first years of his apprenticeship 
as a retailer. Each chapter has discussion 
questions, suggested readings, and topics 
for study and discussion, necessary for mak- 
ing it an effective text. 

The appendix includes a bibliography of 
reference books supplementing the specific 
references given in each chapter, and also a 
series of challenging and stimulating self- 
rating scales for the personal qualities 
needed in retailing. E. W. B. 


LivEsTocK FARMING, by Paul W. Chap- 
man, Dean of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Georgia, and L. M. 
Sheffer, Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture for the State of Georgia. Turner 
E. Smith & Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
1936. 


Dean Chapman and Mr. Sheffer are 
familiar with the program of vocational 
agricultural education in this country, and 
they have written a book that will meet 
the livestock farming instructional needs of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

The book is most attractively illustrated 
with pictures that fit the subject presented. 
The authors have had the constructive criti- 
cism of men and organizations who know 
the livestock business. 

The book presents in a very practical 
manner the jobs that enter into the suc- 
cessful execution of the livestock farming 
enterprises. 

The latter part of this book is devoted 
to the lives of men who have contributed to 
the success and development of the live- 
stock industry. The biographies of these 
men should do much to stimulate the ideals 
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and ambitions of the Future Farmers of 


America. D. M. C. 


APTITUDES AND APTITUDE TESTING, by 
Walter V. Bingham. Harpers, 1937, 
pp. ix-++-390. 


No one today argues against the process 
of trying to discover the favorable proclivi- 
ties that a young person or adult may pos- 
sess for a certain occupation. There may 
be much contention among authorities over 
methods to be used in making the tests, or 
the importance or value to be ascribed to 
one method over another, but all are in 
complete agreement that the old hit-or-miss 
practice of securing a job is wasteful, often 
hopeless and quite unscientific. Within re- 
cent years, educators, employers, employ- 
ment managers, social and governmental 
agencies and even the individual himself 
have become concerned over this all-im- 
portant matter of finding and keeping a 
job. This has led to considerable literature 
on the subject of occupational and educa- 
tional guidance, aptitude testing and a host 
of related subjects. One book on this sub- 
ject that has just come from the: press is 
Mr. Bingham’s work on aptitudes. 

In any attempted evaluation of this book 
it is to be recognized at the outset that the 
author has arranged his material in a skil- 
ful and highly laudable manner. 

Part I of the book embraces less than a 
hundred pages and in its eight chapters 
gives a well-balanced, timely and critical 
discussion of aptitudes and guidance. Most 
persons in dealing with this subject at- 
tempt to pigeonhole every one of us into 
some sort of a niche which contains one 
isolated aptitude, forgetting that we may 
have more than one of these desirable quali- 
fications, each with a marketable value. 

There has always been much confusion 
of thought, too, regarding the relationship 
of aptitudes, intelligence and interest. Mr. 
Bingham makes these differences clear. 

“Orientation Within the World of 
Work,” part II, is concerned with certain 
groups of trades, occupations and profes- 


sions. In approximately a hundred pages 
manual occupations, skilled trades, clerical 
occupations and the professions are all con- 
sidered from the standpoint of aptitudes, 
showing which qualities are essential to 
each and which act as deterrents. The 
whole subject is prefaced by a chapter on 
“The World of Work” which attempts to 
classify occupations, note trends in them, 
and gives, reasons why occupations should 
be studied. 

The mechanics of the work is considered 
in the third and final part of the book 
which deals with “The Practice of Test- 
ing.” In the four chapters, totaling less 
than fifty pages, Mr. Bingham considers 
the selection and administration of tests, 
group testing, and the interpretation of test 
performance. 

The last part of the book deals with a 
number of worth-while appendices. The 
different tests reproduced comprise the fol- 
lowing: color, auditory, manual, mechani- 
cal, clerical, intelligence, scientific aptitude, 
art judgment, vocational interest and co- 
operative. This will make good reference 
material and includes virtually all the lead- 
ing tests used in this country. R. D. F. 


Retait SELLING—Norton, 1929, Ginn 
and Company, New York. 314 pages. 


Miss Norton, Manager Pevsonnel 
Group, National Dry Goods Association, 
formerly associate director of the Prince 
School of Retail Store Service, attacks the 
problem of Retail Selling from an analyti- 
cal point of view. Nineteen phases of re- 
tail selling are discussed. The book is well 
adapted to students on a high school level 
and to the younger store employees. 


B. H. V. O. 


SALESMANSHIP—Gregory, 1933. Pitman, 
Toronto, Canada. 285 pages, 6%” x 
9%". Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. William F. Gregory, the author, is 
the instructor of salesmanship, advertising, 
office practice, and machine calculation, and 
vocational adviser in the High School of 
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Commerce, Toronto, Canada. He is also 
author of Machine Calculation and Office 
Practice. ‘The book contains five parts, 
namely, The Field of Selling, Personality 
of Salesmen, The Product or Proposition, 
The Prospect, and The Selling Procedure, 
or a total of 29 topics, each discussed in an 
interesting and instructive manner, well il- 
lustrated, and followed by a series of lead- 
ing questions and topics for study. The 
book is well adapted to high school students 
and the less experienced store employees. 


B. H. V. O. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SHOW CARD 
Waritinc—Blair, 1937. Second Edition, 
McGraw-Hill. 239 pages, 6” x9”. 242 
illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


In this book, Mr. Blair describes the 
fundamentals of construction of standard 
show-card styles of lettering; the tools of 
the trade, principles of layout, arrange- 
ment, color, theory and practice, and the 
details of commercial practice. A thorough 
presentation of the silk screen process is 
given and the book is well illustrated with 
specimens of good show-cards. Very satis- 
factory for beginning and advanced stu- 
dents. B. H. V. O. 


Ir Women Must Work—Loire Brophy, 
1936. D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York. 153 pages, cloth bound. 


Miss Brophy’s book is a delightfully en- 
tertaining and instructive discourse con- 
cerning vocational opportunities for women. 
The high school girl who wishes to make a 
choice of a vocation and the working girl 
who wishes to advance in or change her 
vocation will find in this book much in- 
spiration and sound advice. Miss Brophy 
has had wide experience in employing and 
guiding girls and women, and therefore her 
advice is both practical and opportune. 


B. H. V. O. 


How Mopern Business Serves Us— 
Odell, Clark, Miller, Paulsen, Travis, 
Twiss, 1937. Ginn and Company, New 
York. 471 pages, 6”x 9”, cloth bound. 


AVA Journal and News Bulletin 


The six authors of this book have given 
an interesting and instructive discourse on 
such topics as communication, transporta- 
tion, travel, handling money and sharing 
risks, and budgeting and spending. -The 
common problems associated with these 
topics are discussed in some detail, and 
serve to broaden the general education rela- 
tive to the services business renders indi- 
viduals and society. BS. H. ¥. 0. 


BusINnEss AND LAw—Dillavou and Grei- 
ner, 1933. McGraw Hill, New York. 
494 pages, 514” x 8”, cloth bound. 

This book is especially adapted to high 
school students and young employed persons 
who desire an elementary but fundamental 
knowledge of business and law. Most all 
business forms and laws are defined and 
discussed. The important points of each 
chapter are summarized at the end of the 
chapter. In addition, pertinent questions 
are asked and case studies given in order to 
fix or clarify the content of the chapters. 


S. VO. 


StorE SALESMANSHIP—Brisco, Griffith, 
and Robinson, 1936. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 412 pages, 514” x 8”, 
cloth bound. Price, $2.00. 

High school students preparing to enter 
the retail service field and young persons 
employed in this field will find this book 
contains many valuable suggestions rela- 
tive to almost all phases of retail selling. 
It is a book that could well be adopted as 
a text for courses in the distributive trades. 


B. H. V. O. 


BETTER BuyMANSHIP — Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, offices in 134 princi- 
pal cities ; home office, 919 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

A series of twenty-one bulletins, paper 
bound, dealing with all common articles 
used as clothing, food, and household equip- 
ment. Each bulletin deals with a group of 
similar products. The descriptive matter 
gives detailed and accurate information 
concerning the characteristics of many 
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products and is especially valuable for the 
consumer and for the person engaged in the 
distributive trades. The bulletins cost only 
2¥% cents each and should be in every home 
and school. B. H. V. O. 


How To Set, To AND THROUGH De- 
PARTMENT STorES—Weiss. McGraw- 
Hill, New York. 216 pages, 514” x 8”. 
Price, $2.50. 

This book deals exclusively with the 
problem of how manufacturers may sell 
their goods to and through department 
stores. ‘The nineteen chapters would ap- 
peal to the personnel of any sales organiza- 
tion and to persons holding responsible po- 
sitions in department stores. Excellent for 


mature students. Bb. V2.0: 


EssENTIALS OF DisTRIBUTION—Converse. 
Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 1936. 575 pages, 
51%" x 8”. Price, $2.80. 

In this book, the author gives a complete 
picture of our modern system of market- 
ing, giving particular attention to merchan- 
dising, salesmanship, and advertising. Each 
of the 35 chapters is concluded with a set 
of pertinent and practical questions and a 
set of challenging thought problems. This 
book should find wide use among voca- 
tional educators who intend to organize 
courses for the distributive trades. 


B. H. V. O. 


StornE MANAGEMENT— Brisco, 1936. 
Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 400 pages, 514” x 
8”. Price, $2.00. 

This book presents the methods of han- 
dling problems in merchandising, advertis- 
ing, and store operation in a scientific man- 
ner. The seventeen chapters treat prac- 
tically all of the problems encountered by 
a store owner in an interesting and prac- 
tical manner. The author has had many 
years of practical experience and is also 
author of several other books on merchan- 
dising. ‘Those who are interested in or- 
ganizing classes in store management would 
do well to consider this book as a basic text. 


B. H. V. O. 


EssENTIALS OF Business LAaw—Kanzer, 
1934. Prentice-Hall, New York. 531 
pages, 514” x 8”. Price, $1.56. 


This book is of special value to young 
persons who are planning a business career 
and should be of considerable value to em- 
ployed persons. It is divided into six parts, 
each of which is written in a practical and 
understandable manner. The six parts 
each with numerous sub-headings include: 
I. Meaning and Development of Law; II. 
The Law of Contracts; III. Negotiable 
Instruments; IV. Personal Property; V. 
Business Organizations; VI. Risks; VII. 
Real Property; VIII. The Enforcement of 
Law. Each of the twenty chapters con- 
tains a summary, a list of challenging ques- 
tions, and a list of drill problems. 


B. H. V. O. 


Topay’s Economics—Sloan, 1935. Pren- 
tice-Hall, N. Y. 332 pages, 6”x9”. 
Price, $1.26. 


Beginning students in economics will get 
a very satisfactory knowledge of institu- 
tions, practices, and the principles of eco- 
nomic life by studying this book. Material 
that is gathered from news items, current 
discussions, and personal observations are 
analyzed and interpreted through questions 
and problems. No attempt is made to treat 
purely technical matters or to discuss fine 
distinctions having only highly theoretical 
significance. The economic importance of 
common everyday problems is treated in 
an interesting and practical manner. The 
book contains eighteen chapters. Accom- 
panying the book is a teacher’s manual giv- 
ing many suggestions and facts for teaching 


the course. Be ee, ¥. Ch 


ELEMENTS OF ELEcTRICITY — Timbie. 
Third edition, 1937. Wiley, New York. 
369 pages, 51%4”x8%4". Price, $3.00 
net. 

Most all vocational teachers are ac- 
quainted with the Timbie books on elec- 
tricity. The third edition brings up to 
date the electrical and magnetic data and 
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theories and their applications to modern 
electrical machinery and devices. The ma- 
jor changes are in the discussion of elec- 
tronics and vacuum tubes. This book 
covers the elementary principles of direct- 
and alternating-current generation, distri- 
bution and utilization in lighting, power 
and communication. B. H. V. O. 


FINDING YOURSELF IN YouR WorK— 
Hepner, 1937. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York. 292 pages, 512” x 8%”. 
Price, $2.75. 

In this book on guidance the author pre- 
sents graphic methods of evaluating one’s 
self. Part I gives general discussions perti- 
nent to getting the right start in a career; 
Part II deals with planning a career; and 
Part III suggests aids for recognizing a 
suitable career. The book contains sev- 
eral tests dealing with personality, social 
traits, self-analysis, and what the author 
calls “abstract intelligence.” ‘The book is 
well suited to high school students as col- 
lateral reading. Bt. V5. 


SELECTING AN OccupaATION, by C. A. 
Prosser and R. H. Palmer. Blooming- 
ton: Illinois, McKnight and McKnight, 
1936. Pp. 157. Price, 40 cents. 
There is probably no man in the United 

States who has had a longer or richer ex- 

perience in the field of occupational educa- 

tion than Dr. Charles A. Prosser. An 
early secretary of the old National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
and later president of the National Asso- 
ciation for Vocational Education, a super- 
intendent of schools, a state officer in charge 
of vocational education, member of the 

Commission on National Aid for Voca- 

tional Education, the first director of the 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, 

and for many years director of Dunwoody 

Institute, one of the notable vocational 

schools of the nation, whatever Dr. Prosser 

writes is bound to command attention. It 
is particularly gratifying to find him lend- 
ing his pen and bringing his wisdom to bear 
on the problems of occupational adjust- 


ment. Vocational educators have been 
prone to pay but little attention to the 
crucial matter of selection of trainees and 
far less to the proper vocational guidance 
of all youth. Such a venture as the Life 
Adjustment Series therefore is important 
not only in and of itself but as an indica- 
tion on the part of the acknowledged leader 
of vocational educators that he believes vo- 
cational guidance to be an integral part of 
the total problem of occupational education. 

The particular volume under review, 
Selecting an Occupation, reflects Dr. Pros- 
ser’s skill in getting to the heart of a prob- 
lem directly and with simplicity. The 
foreword sets forth the aim and scope of 
the compact volume in these succinct 
sentences: 

“There is no more critical step in any- 
one’s life than the selection of the occupa- 
tion he plans to follow. This book has been 
written to provide helpful information, ad- 
vice, and directions for those of either sex 
who want to make a more careful and in- 
telligent choice of their life work... . 

“The material and methods used are so 
presented that they can be used effectively 
for both group and individual instruction 
and for any combination of such instruc- 
tion. . 

“The plan of treatment is based on the 
principle of learning by doing. .. .” 

The authors do just what they promise. 
In easily understood language, quite fre- 
quently presented in conversational form, 
they think through with the student such 
topics as— 

1. Learning What You Like To Do. 

2. Making the Best Use of Your Mind. 

3. Meeting the Personality Require- 
ments of Occupations. 

4. Studying Fields of Occupations— 
Their Favorable and Less Favorable 
Points. 

There are fifteen of these topics and in 
addition an appendix filled with valuable 
information and bibliographical material. 

Accompanying the Information Book is 
a Practice Book keyed to the chapter head- 
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ings of the text. No youth can study the 
text and do the tasks indicated in the Prac- 
tice Book without gaining possession of the 
information concerning himself and the 
world of work which are essential to a wise 
choice of occupation. 

Dr. Prosser and his co-author, R. H. 
Palmer, director of the General Division 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, have added a notable contribution to 
the working tools of vocational counselors 
everywhere. E. A. L. 


VocaTIONAL GuIDANCE ‘THROUGHOUT 
THE Wor pb, by Franklin J. Keller and 
Morris S. Viteles. Norton & Company, 
New York. 


Here is a distinctive contribution to the 
literature of occupational education. From 
first hand knowledge, extensive travel and 
a keen interest in the problems of this field 
the authors have presented with unusual 
clarity a running sketch of the problems, 
activities and achievements in vocational 
guidance, in seventeen countries, including 
the United States. The 575-page volume is 
attractively bound with a group of forty 
pictures appropriately selected and attrac- 
tively displayed in a cumulative frontis- 
piece. In addition to descriptions of the 
socio-economic and political settings and a 
brief analysis of the guidance activities in 
the several countries, special consideration 
is given to such problems as the psychologi- 
cal methods in vocational guidance, the 
psychological methods for the analysis of 
the individual, and the comparative ele- 
ments in vocational guidance. School off- 
cials on every level of administration and 
those responsible for vocational guidance 
and vocational training will find here much 
material for continuing study. Indeed, no 
library dealing with occupational education 
would be complete without 
Guidance. 


Vocational 


For a number of years leaders in educa- 
tion throughout the world have profited 
greatly by an exchange of professional ex- 
perience. Councils organized on the basis 
of international relationships have sprung 
up on every continent. It is highly fitting, 
therefore, that the leaders in vocational 
education should extend their moorings to 
permit needed exchanges in dealing with 
the common problem of occupational ad- 
justments in a world in which social and 
economic change lies at the center of the 
circle which is likely to circumscribe human 
progress. ‘The search for the abundant life 
is a common characteristic of all peace-lov- 
ing peoples of the world. With the increas- 
ing complexity of social philosophies, with 
the diversity of political theories and with 
the troubled economic systems throughout 
the world, the hope for an opportunity and 
the ability to earn an honest living still re- 
mains a controlling human motive. It is 
refreshing, therefore, to move from coun- 
try to country through the pages of this 
volume and to note the problems and the 
achievements in occupational adjustment. 
A volume covering so much territory actu- 
ally and figuratively must, of course, be the 
work of many minds. The authors serve as 
spokesmen for hundreds of vocational coun- 
selors, administrators, research workers and 
teachers, either through personal confer- 
ences or through their writings. Special 
collaborators have prepared special sections, 
notably those dealing with the Scandi- 
navian countries, Australia, South Africa, 
China and Japan. The authors themselves 
have collaborated closely in bringing to the 
reader precise experience reflecting per- 
sonal observation. 

The reviewer has found the volume espe- 
cially stimulating in preparation for travel 
and study in European countries. Indeed, 
it is difficult to conceive of a more adequate 
preparation for such a trip than is included 
in Vocational Guidance. A. K. G. 
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Why Baltimore? 
(Continued from page 128) 


greet you when you register at the Lord 
Baltimore. And about the Ship’s show— 
newer and bigger surprises are being 
planned in the cabin. 

This summer when you're trailering 
through the Grand Canyon or casting a 
colorful fly into Lake Michigan . . . think 
ahead to the snow flying off Baltimore Bay, 
to the warmth of an open fire and the sight 
of a busy oyster shucker bending over the 
crumpled half shells . . . those innocent 
bivalves, those timid souls, those white- 
livered philosophers who have made the 
whole country beat a track to their humble 
cove. Theirs not the worry of a changing 
world, the puzzlement of a society out of 
joint. Theirs merely the menace of gap- 
ing jaws, hoisted fork, and hearty appetites, 
recovered from the indignations of chile 
con carne and San Antonio nostalgia. 

And thus it comes about that, when snow 
whirls and icicles hang by the wall, all the 
vocational leaders will dip into oysters for 
the inspiration that makes Baltimore our 
1937 mecca. Like Emerson’s mousetrap, 
we will beat a tattoo on oyster shells and 
may the best saucker win! 

B-oysterishly yours, 
Wapo WRIGHT, 
Commodore Rtd. 





Annual Convention, American Home 
Economics Association 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, from 
June 21-25, 1937. 

Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, State 
leader in home economics extension work 
and assistant professor at the University 
of Illinois, is President of the Association. 

The Kansas and Missouri home eco- 
nomics associations are acting jointly as 
hostesses and in making arrangements for 


the June meeting. Chairman of local 
arrangements is Miss Anna E. Hussey, 
supervisor of home economics in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Preparations for the pro- 
gram are in general charge of the executive 
secretary of the American Home Economics 
Association, Mrs. Katharine McFarland 
Ansley. 





A Vocational Circus School 


One industry that has grown by leaps 
and bounds—depression or no depression— 
is Manitowoc’s circus school. Maybe 
people don’t consider Billy Schultz’s classes 
an industry but every bit of Billy’s success 
has come by industry—if you don’t believe 
it drop in at one of his training periods 
some day. Billy has not only given the 
community more than its money’s worth 
in entertainment the past seven or eight 
years but he has made Manitowoc famous 
as the country’s only circus preparatory 
school. His pupils—just kids who started 
out to learn handsprings—are trouping all 
over the country. He has them under the 
big top, on fair circuits and in vaudeville. 
He has more coming up, too, many more. 
Billy has done more than teach youngsters 
how to swing from a trapeze or stand on 
their heads—he has started them on careers. 
He has started them on careers during a 
period when it was worth a man’s life to 
find a job. Billy has built up his proteges 
into as fine a bunch of troupers as there 
is in the country—and he’s still the best 


_ trouper of them all.—Editorial taken from 


the “Manitowoc Herald Times’ News- 
paper. 





Industrial Education Men Meet in 
Washington 


The Western Washington Association 


for Industrial Education met at Mt. 
Vernon, Washington, on May 8, 1937. A 
very interesting exhibit of vocational work 
was set up in the new vocational building 


of the Mt. Vernon Union High School. 
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A.V.A. Membership Analysis 


April 30, 1937 


“Membership *Membership Membership Membership 
November November April 30, April 30, 
30, 1935 30, 1936 1936 1937 


180 271 271 328 
1 25 23 20 
Arizona 32 33 33 56 
Arkansas 93 133 57 75 
California 397 437 350 580 
Colorado 110 93 78 128 
Connecticut 229 260 219 259 
Delaware 72 73 71 53 
Florida 125 166 160 180 
i 372 414 404 486 
103 42 _ 123 
64 67 60 71 
Illinois 1,465 1,215 1,125 1,350 
Indiana 533 560 547 584 
Iowa 182 253 253 275 
Kansas 181 168 168 172 
Kentucky 221 192 192 275 
Louisiana 131 162 162 56 
Maine 132 120 102 132 
Maryland 232 175 144 415 
Massachusetts 611 687 623 734 
Michigan ‘ 429 596 595 696 
Minnesota ; 88 191 191 222 
Mississippi 139 170 152 233 
Missouri 353 283 272 333 
Montana 40 43 1 6 
Nebraska 188 155 151 150 
Nevada 37 38 36 39 
New Hampshire 15 47 47 21 
New Jersey 341 339 
New Mexico 82 100 64 
New York 1,515 1,422 
North Carolina 207 235 268 
North Dakota 62 60 34 
Ohio 662 658 
Oklahoma 213 279 
Oregon . 78 75 
Pennsylvania 669 548 
Puerto Rico 96 106 
Rhode Island 2 ne 
South Carolina 264 226 
South Dakota 75 20 
Tennessee .... 241 281 
‘ $21 829 
69 114 
Vermont ..... aed 31 
Virginia 354 366 
Washington 74 84 
Washington, D. C. 7 65 49 
West Virginia ; 123 118 107 
Wisconsin 795 917 977 
Wyoming ... 59 67 63 
Canada ... 1 4 se 
Foreign eeae<'3 1 2 2 








14,015 15,912 
Life Memberships 333 391 





14,348 16,303 


* End of membership year. 





"The hardest tumble a man 


can take is to fall over his 


own bluff” 


—The Marshall Herald 








